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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Wire: “I en that couple walking ahead 
of us were married, but they're not.”” Husband: 
‘‘ How do you know?” Wife: ‘‘ She stopped 
to look in a shop window, and he stopped and 
looked, too.” 


* * * 


Tue Writing Machine News is a little paper 
published monthly in the interests of the users 
of the typewriter. It is posted free to short. 
hand writers and typists in any part of the 
world, on application to the Yost Typewriter 
Company, 50, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C. 

* * * 


To remove grease from zinc baths, pails, &., 
saturate a flannel well with paraffin oil and rub 
briskly, afterwards washing with soda-water. 
It will remove dirt and grease quickly, making 
the article like new. - 

A sMaLt boy entered a grocer’s shop with a 
jar in his hand, and placing the jar on the 
counter, the following dialogue took place :— 
Small Boy: ‘ Will you let mother have a pound 
of treacle, and she’ll pay you on Saturday?” 
Assistant: ‘Tell your mother we don’t give 
credit.” Small Boy: ‘‘ She doesn’t want credit 
—she wants a pound of treacle.” 

* * * 


Some young people who were discussing the 
advantages or otherwise of the married state, 
referred the question to an elderly bachelor for 
his opinion. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ your question 
may be answered by a story of a traveller who 
came toa point where two roads led to the 
place he wished to reach. He asked a person 
who knew the district which road he would 
recommend him to take. ‘You can please 
yourself, sir,’ he said; ‘but you will not have 
travelled far in either of them before you wish 
you had taken the other, 7 ‘. 


‘*WHERE’S MOTHER?” 
Burstine in from school or play, 
This is what the children say ; 
Trooping, crowding, big and small, 
On the threshold, in the hall— 
Joining in the constant cry, 

Ever as the days go by, 
‘‘ Where’s mother ? ” 


From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again ; 
From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize ; 
From the bronzed and bearded son, 
Perils past and honours won— 

‘‘ Where’s mother ?” 


Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace ; 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 
‘¢ Where’s mother ? ”’ 
* * * 


SHOP WINDOW SHADES. 


Tue latest application of electricity to auto- 
matic devices is the automatic blind. raising 
and lowering apparatus placed on the market 
by a Berlin firm. This little device lowers the 
curtain when the sun shines and raises it when 
it is obscured. The essential feature of the 
mechanism is a V-shaped glass vessel, placed 
outside the window, which carries at its ex- 
tremities two hollow glass bulbs. One 18 
coated inside with lampblack, and the other is 
not. In the connecting arm of the tube, 
which is of capillary proportions, is a column 
of mercury. When the sun shines on the glass 
balls, the air contained in the lampblack ball 
expands more than in the other one, thus 
driving the mercury column higher in the 
opposite arm. This completes an electrical 
contact which starts a motor in operation, 
lowering the curtain. When the curtain is all 
the way down, another contact is completed, 
and the motor reversed, ready to raise the cur- 
tain as soon as the sun allows the air to con- 
tract to its original volume. The contrivance 
oe have a busy time on a typical April 
ay. 
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MARY ASTELL. 


By Emity Hitt. 


Ir is a fact by no means generally known, that 
a@ gentlewoman, whom it is not too much to 
call the most learned Englishwoman of the 
seventeenth century, was a staunch advocate of 
laims which are often supposed to be the 
distinctive characteristic of the Woman move- 
ment of the nineteenth century. A full hun- 
dred years before Mary Wollstonecraft published 
her “‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 
Mary Astell had written a ‘Defence of the 
‘Female Sex,” ‘‘ Reflections on Matrimony,” 
-and a little volume, which made a good deal of 
-gtir at the time, entitled ‘A Serious Proposal 
‘to the Ladies.” This was in reality a strong 
protest against conventional ideas and practices 
-with regard to the education of women, and 
against the low estimate so universally held of 
‘their mental capacities and rational tastes. 
Mary Astell suggested that those who had a 
soul above a furbelow or a rout, who believed 
that they had minds, and were desirous of cul- 
tivating them, might live together in retirement 


‘for purposes of study and good works. Seeing 


that under their present conditions there was 
‘no chance of improvement for the majority of 
women, her proposal was to take them 
into different surroundings, at least, for a time. 
But so strong was the dread of Popery in the 
-first few years which succeeded the abdication 
-of James II., that the scheme was at once 
assailed as a Romanising plot,and a wealthy 
friend of Mary Astell’s, who was to have given 
£10,000 to the scheme, was deterred on that 
account. Lady Elizabeth Hastings, however, 
remained her friend, and in future years freely 
gave guineas when they were needed—‘ four 
-score at a time,” one authority says. 

Mary Astell’s pious and ascetic habits, in 
‘spite of living as she did in the beaw monde, 
may have contributed to the notion that the 
-‘* proposal ” wasa deep-laid Popish plot. To the 
men of those days—and probably to the majority 
-of the women—systematic intellectual training 
for any member of the weaker sex was a new 
departure they could neither understand nor 
appreciste. The Tatler for June 23, 1709, 
gives a characteristic illustration of the way in 
which clever men viewed women. The skit on 
Mary Astell in a nunnery, as ‘“ Madonella,” 
and the pretended visit to the Platonic 


capacity, instructed her in philosophy, mathe- 
matics and logic. George Ballard, writing 
about forty years after her death, describes 
her as having “a piercing wit, solid judgment, 
and tenacious memory ; she made herself com- 
plete mistyess of everything she attempted to 
learn with the greatest ease possible.” Among 
the ancient classics her favourite authors were 
Zenophon, Plato, Hierocles, Tully, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Theological writings are perhaps of all 
writings the least known by succeeding genera- 
tions, and it was for her learned dissertations 
on doctrine and religion that Mary Astell ranked 
as a celebrity in the days of Dean Swift, Steele 
and Addison. She was thought to have turned 
Locke’s artillery against himself with great 
success. Orthodox divines of the day looked 
upon Mary Astell as a powerful ally against 
what they termed the sectaries. One of her 
best known books was ‘“ The Christian Religion 
as Professed by a Daughter of the Church.” 
She had a considerable correspondence with 
Norris on religious subjects. H. Dodwell 
called her ‘an admirable gentlewoman,” 
Evelyn was warm in his praises, and Dr. J. 
Walker styled her “the most ingenious Mrs. 
Astell ’’—“‘ Mrs.” being used in the same sense 
in which it was to Harriet Martineau and 
Hannah More, for Mary Astell never married. 

Dr. F. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was 
dining one day with the author of the ‘‘ Serious 
Proposal,” and the conversation turned on his 
lordship’s recent sermon at the election of 
the Lord Mayor. The lady asked the 
Bishop to lend her his manuscript; he did 
so, and shortly after received it back with 
a ‘sheet of remarks.” Writing to Smalridge, 
the Bishop says: “I take them to be of an 
extraordinary nature, considering they come 
from the pen of a woman. Indeed, one would 
not imagine a woman had written them. There 
is not an expression that carries the least air 
of her sex from the beginning to the end 
of it.” What scorn for women! 

Probably Mary Astell was, however, a little 
too ‘‘ advanced ” for the prelate’s palate, for he 
adds: ‘‘Had she as much good breeding as 
good sense she would be perfect. She is now 
and then a little offensive and shocking in her 
expressions. But her sensible and rational 
way of writing makes amends for that defect.” 

During her residence at Chelsea, where, in 


ladies of a notorious rake, is too coarse | 1731, Mary Astell died, she used to walk every 
in sentiment and expression for quotation. | Sunday to St. Martin’s Church, Charing Cross. 
It is a curious fact that the men who for their | Living as she did in “society,” she must often 
polished literary style, were models to their age, ' have been interrupted in her serious pursuits by 
and to succeeding generations, should, when frivolous chatterers. It is related that when 
writing about women, sink into sensuous’ she saw such visitors approaching she would 
ribaldry—and about a woman, too, of such | Jean out of window and call out, ‘‘ Mrs. Astell 
remarkable and orthodox piety as Mary Astell, | is not at home.” She seems to have been 
the correspondent with theologians on their abstinent and ascetic to a degree, which may 


own subject, and the author of several religious well have alarmed a sensitive Protestantism, | 
but she lived, says Ballard, ‘‘as the early | 
During her | 


treatises. 


There is nota great deal to be learned of Mary Christians did, and we should.” 


Astell’s life. She was born at Newcastle, eight last illness she displayed a heroic spirit. 


years after the Restoration, in 1668. Of her Her health had been excellent, but shortly ' 


mother there is no mention, but her father was before her death she was obliged to undergo an 
a merchant. A clergyman uncle, perceiving, operation for cancer. This was about a 
probably, indications of great intellectual century before the discovery of anwsthetics, 


-“ 


and terrible as the agony must have been, the 
brave woman would not even have her hands 
tied. For some days before her death she had 
her shroud and coffin placed by her bed-side, 
and she would see no one, that she might better 
fix her mind on things supernal. 


MARY ASTELL’S BOOKS ON 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


The ‘Defence of the Female Sex” was 
dedicated to Princess Anne of Denmark, after- 
wards Queen Anne, and contains the following, 
which must have sounded very “advanced” in 
1696: ‘I have only endeavoured to reduce 
the sexes to a level, and by arguments to raise 
ours to an equality at most with the men.” 
The writer's sentiments on 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN 


are keenly and amusingly expressed :— 

‘Only let me beg to be informed to whom 
we poor fatherless maids, and widows who have 
lost their masters, owe subjection? It can’t be 
to all men in general, unless all men were agreed 
to give the same commands; do we then fall as 
strays to the first that findsus? By the maxims 
of some men and the conduct of some women 
one would think so. But whoever he be that 
thus happens to become our master, if he allows 
us to be reasonable creatures and does not 
merely compliment us with that title, since no 
man denies our readiness to use our tongues, it 
would tend, I should think, to our master’s 
advantage, and therefore he may be pleased to 
advise us, to wse our reason. But if reason is 
only allowed us by way of raillery, and the 
secret maxim is that we have none, or little 
more than brutes, 'tis the best way to confine us 
with chain and block to the chimney corner.” 


RESPECT FOR WIVES. 


Would that it could be said the following was 
quite out of date to-day :— 

‘ How can a man respect his wife when he 
has a contemptible opinion of her and her sex ? 
When from his own elevation he looks down 

'upon them as void of understanding, and full 
of ignorance and passion, so that folly and a 
woman are equivalent terms with him? Can 
he think there is any gratitude due to her whose 
utmost services he exacts as strict duty ? 
Because she was made to be a slave to his will, 
and has no higher end than to serve and obey 
him!” 

Mary Astell did not hesitate to denounce 

| THE USURPATION OF MEN. 


| ‘The defence of our sex against so many 
| and so great wits as have so strongly attacked 
‘it may justly form a task too difficult for a 
' woman to attempt. Not that I can or ought to 
| yield, that we are by nature less enabled for 
such an enterprise than men are. But 
, because through the usurpation of men and the 
| tyranny of custom (here in England especially) 
ihere are at most but few who are by education 
| and acquired wit, or letters, sufficiently qualified 
| for such an undertaking. The men, by 
interest or inclination, are so generally engaged 
against us, that it is not to be expected that any 
one man of wit should arise so generous as to 
engage in our quarrel and be the champion of 
our sex against the injuries and oppressions of 
his own. Those romantic days are over, anil 
there is not so much as a Don Quixote of the 
quill left to succour the distressed damsels.”’ 
Mary Astell evidently dearly loved a thrust 
at ‘‘man.” She suggests that with better 
education women 


THE 


= 


- example, it is to 
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pains that is bestow'd on them, renders this no 
uncharitable nor improbable conjecture. One 
would, therefore, almost think that the wise 
Disposer of all things, foreseeing how unjustly 
women are denied opportunities of improve- 
ment from without, has therefore by way of 
compensation endowed them with greater pro- 
pensions to vertue, and a natural goodness of 
temper within, which, if duly managed, would 
raise them to the most eminent pitch of heroick 
vertue. Hither, ladies, I desire you would 
aspire, ’tis a noble and becoming ambition, and 
$o remove such obstacles as lye in your way is 
the design of this paper. e will therefore 
enquire what it is that stops your flight, that 
keeps you grovelling here below, like Domitian 
catching flies, when you should be busied in 
obtaining empires ?” 

Mary Astell never condescended to say less 
than she thought. She declared that women 
were 

INDUSTRIOUSLY KEPT IN IGNORANCE. 


Nothing makes one party slavishly depress 
another but the fear that they may at one 
time or another become strong or courageous 
enough to make themselves equal to, if not 
superior, to their masters. This is our case, 
for men being sensible as well of the abilities of 
mind in our sex, as of the strength of body in 
their own, began to grow jealous that we, who 
in the infancy of the world were their equals 
and partners in dominion, might in process of 
time by subtlety and stratagem, become their 
superiors, and therefore began in good time to 
make use of force (the origin of power) to 
compel us toa subjection Nature never meant ; 
and made use of Nature’s liberality to them to 
take the benefit of her kindness from us. From 
that time they have endeavoured altogether to 
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MIGHT BE TOO WISE AND TOO GOOD FOR THE 
MEN. 

“Some persons may perhaps observe that 
were women allowed to improve themselves, 
and not amongst other discouragements driven 
back by those wise jests and scoffs that are put 
oper & woman of sense or learning, a philoso- 
phical lady, as she is called by way of ridicule, 
they would be too wise and too good for the 
men; I grant it, for vicious and foolish men. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that he is afraid 
he should not be able to govern them were 
their understandings improved, who is resolved 
not to take too much caine with his own. But 
these "tis to be hoped are no very considerable 
number, the foolish at least; and therefore this 
is so far from being an argument against 
women’s improvement that it is a strong one 
for it, if we do but suppose the men to be as 
capable of improvement as the women.” 

It will be interesting to see what the “ pro- 
posal” exactly was that aroused such opposition. 

“Tt is to erect a Monastery, or if you will 
we will call it a Religious Returement. 

‘Tt shall not so cut you off from the world 
as to hinder you from bettering and improving 
it; but rather qualify you to do it the greatest 
good, and be a seminary to stock the kingdom 
with pious and poe ladies; whose good 

hop’d, will so influence the 
rest of their sex, that women may no longer 
pass for those little useless and impertinent 
animals, which the ill-conduct of too many 
has caus’d them to be misteken for.” 


WHAT MEN WILL THINK OF IT. 


‘‘he ladies, I’m sure, have no reason to 
dislike this proposal, but I know not how the 
men will resent it, to have their enclosure broke 


A WOMAN’S WORK IN 
CONNEMARA. 


From the Freeman's Journal. 


Last autumn during a tour in Connemara, we 
heard for the first time of the long and valuable 
labour of an Irish lady, which perhaps is unique 
of its kind in the annals of the modern working 
woman. 

While walking along the shores of Clifden 
Bay we were pointed out, as an object of local 
interest, the residence of the owner of the Rob 
Roy Canoe, the lady ‘“‘ who knows all about the 
mackerel, don’t you know ?”’ and who seemed 
for that reason to be-held in high esteem in the 
neighbourhood. Being interested, we ques. 
tioned a group of fishermen on the quays, then 
the hotel and shopkeepers of the town, the 
carman who drove us through the country, and 
thus piece by piece—(for there is no printed 
record of her enterprise, not even a paragraph 
in the local press that we could hear of)—we 
learned. what Miss Maud Mansfield had done 
for the neglected fishing industry of South 
Connemara, not only as a sympathetic and 
persevering organiser, a shrewd clear headed 
business woman, but also as a skilled mariner, 
and a daring navigator of the dangerous coast. 

In the autumn of 1890, Miss Mansfield 
visited Carna for the first time, and made the 
acquaintance of the late Father Tom Flannery, 
its devoted parish priest. What she learned 
from him and saw herself of the chronic desti- 


down, and women invited to taste of that Tree 
of knowledge they have so long unjustly 
monopoliz’d. But they must excuse me, if I 
be as partial to my own sex as they are to 
theirs, and think women as capable of learning 
as men, and that it becomes them as well.” 

A PLACE OF SAFETY. 

‘s Here heiresses and persons of fortune may 
be kept secure from the rude attempts of 
designing men, and she who has more money 
than discretion need not curse her stars for 
being expos’d a prey to bold, unfortunate, and 
rapacious vultures. She will not here be in- 
veigled and impos’d on, will neither be bought 
nor sold, nor be forc’d to marry for her own 
quiet when she has no inclination to it, but 
what the being tir’d out with a restless impor- 
tunity occasions. Or, if she be dispos’d to 
marry, here she may remain in safety till a 
convenient match be offer’d by her friends, 
and be freed from the danger of a dishonourable 
one. Modesty requiring that a woman should 
not love before marriage, but only make choice 
of one whom she can love hereafter: she who 
has none but innocent affections being easily 
able to fix them where duty requires.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS. 

‘It is design’d part of their business shall 
be to give the best education to the children of 
persons of quality, who shall be attended and 
instructed in lesser matters by meaner persons 
deputed to that office, but the forming of their 
minds shall be the particular care of those of 
theirown rank. . . . es 

‘‘ And when by the increase of their revenue 
the religious are enabled to do such a work of 
charity, the education they design to bestow on 
the daughters of gentlemen who are fallen into 
decay, will be no inconsiderable advantage to 
the nation. : A discreet and virtuous 
gentlewoman will make a better wife than she 
whose mind is empty, tho’ her purse be 
full.” 

What seems most of all to have stirred the 
soul of this independent thinker was 

THE NEGLECT OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

“Were the men as much neglected, and as 
little care taken to cultivate and improve them, 
perhaps they would be so far from surpassing 
those whom they now despise, that they them- 
selves would sink into the greatest stupidity 


and brutality. The preposterous returns that 


the most of them make to all the care and 


train us up to ease and ignorance, as conquerors 
used to do to those they reduce by force, that 
so they may receive any bias of prejudice. 


- Our author stoutly maintained that women’s 
INCAPACITY WAS ACQUIRED, NOT NATURAL. 
“ The incapacity, if there be any, is acquired, 


not natural; and none of their follies are so 
necessary but that they might avoid them if 
they pleased themselves. Some disadvantages, 
indeed, they labour under : 
need not take up with mean things, since (if 
they are not wanting to themselves) they are 
capable of the best 
fore, of the defects we labour under is, if not 
wholly, yet in the first place, to be ascribed to 
the mistakes of our education.” 


but women 


The cause, there- 


This is a very fair criticism on 
THE LACK OF BUSINESS TRAINING. 
‘‘T have often heard some of our considerable 


merchants blame the conduct of our country- 
men in this point: that they breed our women 
so ignorant of business; whereas were they 
taught arithmetic, and other arts which require 
not much bodily strength, they might supply the 
places of abundance of busy men now employed 
in sedentary business ; which would be a mighty 
profit to a nation by sending those men to 
employments where hands and strength are 
more required.” 


[eee 


“Every heart contains perfection’s gem.” — 


Shelley. aes) 


‘Familiar acts are beautiful through love.” — 


Shelley. : x 
* 


Cruipacy.—While Ido not think the time- 
honoured partnership will be dissolved in the 
next century, I do believe that a certain type of 
loneliness will be recognised—not as now, to be 
jeered at, but to forma beautiful epic of the 
heart and soul. There are women now living a 
life of quiet singleness whose early dream went 
down in blood on the battle-fields of thirty- 
three to forty-three years ago. There are men 
who have grown grey in the support of 
widowed mothers and unmarried sisters. Each 


of these has his little romance tucked away in a 
quiet corner of the heart, but the average poet 


takes not much cognizance of them. 


tution of the people, induced her to halt on her 
tourist track, and to settle permanently in the 
desolate land, actuated with the hope of in 
some way ameliorating the existing conditions 
of life and of awaking industrial activity. Both 
she and Father Tom believed in the develop- 
ment of the fishing in the deserted waters that 
lie between Carna, Kilkerrin, and the Arran 
Islands, but the people themselves did not 
share that belief—they had no confidence in 
the industry, no previous record of success, 80 
it was hard to induce them to take it up at all. 
Miss Mansfield, nevertheless, started work by 
employing local crews with their own smal) 
boats (glothogues). She paid them weekly 
wages, as they would not work on the share 
system, and sold the fish in the best market 
she could find to cover expenses. 


With the help of a few other trawls which 


she had provided, 6,000 plaice and a proportion 
of small fish were taken in the first season, but 
the more remunerative mackerel and herring 


were beyond reach. Besides five trawls, the 


men had no other gear than a few hand line, 


spillards, and lobster pots, the brats were inade- 
quate, and the difficulties of transport before 
the opening of the Clifden Railway were dis- 
heartening. Yet nothing daunted by repeated 
difficulties and the disaster of losing by death 
her mainstay, the zealous Father Tom, Miss. 
Mansfield remained at the helm until ‘9 
brought the dawn of success. 

In that year the Congested Districts Board 
came into existence. 

Its fishery department was energetically 
worked up by the Rev. W. S. Green, Inspector 
of Irish Fisheries, who had ascertained the 
presence of large shoals of mackerel off the 
Arran coast. In fact he had towed Miss 
Mansfield’s crews far out to sea and convinc 
the incredulous men that the wealth of ® 
mackerel harvest was that year within their 
reach. Every inducement was offered to joID 
the industry, but there were scarcely any loc 
boats that could take advantage of the harvest. 

Miss Mansfield lost no time in applying for 
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@ fishery loan, quickly bought and rigged out 
two excellent smacks, the now well known 
+s Father Tom " and “ Fisher Lad,” and during 
the three following years these boats were not 
only the pioneers of the new: mackerel fishing, 
but they served as training ships of the parish 
as well.. 

The first skipper of the ‘“‘ Father Tom ” was an 
old Ringsend salt, and for a considerable time 
killed strangers had to be employed to teach 


the hands, but at the end of the second year 


+wo local men, who had been members of the 
first glothogue crews, were in command of the 
-amacks. 


In order to be near her work Miss Mansfield 


ook up her abode in Kilkerrin, living in a cor- 
rugated iron hut, such as had been used on 


the newly constructed Clifden railway, moving 


freely among the poor. She gained the grati- 


tude and affection of the women, and excited 
the interest and admiration of the men by her 
courage in navigating the treacherous coast 


both in her canoe and row boats. In 1894, how- 
ever, the tragic drowning of her gallant cousin 
in Kilkerrin Bay made the place too painful for 


further residence, and she moved into a house 


near Clifden. 
Mr. O'Kelly, like his cousin, was devoted to 


seafaring pursuits, and had entered heart and 
oul into the good work, in fact had established 


himself with his sister, Miss O'Kelly, in a com- 
anion hut close to Miss Mansfield’s. 


clinging to the mast, but he was carried out by 
the current, while a boat rescued the others. 

In all her dealings with the people and with 
the welfare of the parish we hear that Miss 
Mansfield found a kind and able assistant in 
‘Father Flannery’s successor, Father M‘Hugh, 
the present P. P. of Carna. After leaving Carna 
she came by degrees to the conclusion that it 
‘would be better for the continuation of the 
industry if local men owned as well as worked 
the boats, so she offered them both for sale and 
they became the property of Carna householders. 
Miss Mansfield is now continuing her in- 
valuable labours in the Clifden Parish under 
the directions of Canon Lynsky, P.P., who is 
keenly interested in the exploitation of the 
excellent little harbour of Cleggan, where an 
ice hulk has been established by the Board, and 
‘whence fish are now rapidly packed and carted 
to Clifden Station, six miles distant. But 
before leaving Carna Miss Mansfield had the 
pleasure of seeing the weekly wage method 
die a natural death among her crews. Confi- 
- dence born of success induced them to adopt 
the share system, now in general operation on 
the coast, and which she always maintained 
was vital to permanent success. 

The lady is a daughter of the late Mr. George 
Mansfield, of Morristown Lattin, and sister of 
the present owner of the estate. 

In conclusion, we can give no clearer record 
of achievement than the following official 
statements of four years’ work in the Arran 
waters. 

In '92 there were only four local boats 
fishing, the ‘‘ Maria Delia” and the ‘‘ Kirene,” 
1st class smacks, presented by Miss Skerritt, a 
benevolent English lady, and Miss Mansfield’s 
‘“‘Father Tom” and ‘Fisher Lad.” In ’93 
there were 16 local boats. In '94, 17 large 
boats and 15 canoes and curraghs. In ’95, 24 
large boats and 15 canoes. The number last 
year was 32. 


One 
night, while returning from fishing, his lugger 
‘ran on one of the sunken rocks, which are the 
terror of the coast, and capsized. Being a 
‘powerful swimmer he tried to gain the shore 
and bring help to his companions, who were 
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ALAS! FOR MARY MORGAN. 
In a valley among the hills of Radnorshire 
(writes the Hon. Stephen Coleridge in the West- 
minster Gazette) lies the little sleepy town of 
Presteigne. The pendulum of life has swung 
slowly and dreamily there for centuries. It 
might be cited as a place that had never known 
one day to differ from another save by the 
changes of the seasons and the process of the 
calendar. 

But in the early days of this century it was, 
in fact, the scene of such a pitiful tragedy as 
cannot easily be surpassed in the annals of 
suffering humanity. 

Mary Morgan was sweet and comely when 
she came into Radnorshire, a child of sixteen, 
and within a year she was hanged by the neck 
at the four cross-roads, outside the town, and 
buried in a place apart as a mark of ignominy. 

At her feet they reared a black slate, 
barring her, as it were, from the East and 
its hopes, and on the slate they wrote these 
words :— 

“To tHE Memory or Mary Moraan, 
who, young and beautiful, 
endowed with a good understanding and 
disposition, but unenlightened by 
the sacred truths of 
Christianity, 
became the victim of sin and shame, 


and was condemned to an ignominious death 


on the 11th of April, 1805, 
for the murder of her child. 


‘* Roused to a fine sense of guilt and remorse 
by the eloquent and humane exertions of her 
benevolent judge, Mr. Justice Hardinge, she 
underwent the sentence of the law on the 
following Thursday with unfeigned repentance 
and a fervent hope of forgiveness through the 


merits of a redeeming Intercessor. 


‘‘ This stone is erected not merely to perpetuate 
the remembrance of a departed penitent, but to 


remind the living of the frailty of human nature 
when unsupported by religion.” 
bx Xe * se 

Thus did Mary Morgan dream that love was 
divine and « foretaste of Heaven, and awake to 
find it the road to perdition and the gateway of 
death. 

The benevolence of her judge and the humanity 
of his exertions may be fitly measured by the 
fact that he refrained from exercising his power 
to delay the execution beyond the then customary 
period of 48 hours from the sentence, and thereby 
rendered the obtaining of a reprieve almost an 
impossibility. 

And where was the man that brought this 
poor child to the bar of man’s condemnation 
and God’s anger, that betrayed her for his 
pleasure and abandoned her for his convenience, 
that prompted her to destroy the evidence of 
what she had believed was love, but what 
proved to be insult ? 

Was he standing near to share, as far as the 
law would allow, her agony and punishment ? 
or was he at home on his knees bowed down 
with self-condemnation and remorse ? 

No! Not there; but upon the bench, in the 
panoply of the office of high-sheriff of his 
county—an office enforcing upon him the 
awful duty of carrying the execution into effect. 
Upon the judge’s right hand sat the father of 
Mary Morgan’s child! 

The jurymen were marvellously good men! 
Never a one would risk his soul to save poor 
Mary Morgan’s life, and so for conacience sake 
they resisted the prickings of pity. 

But though his honest name has not come 
down to us, there was one gallant gentleman 
whose manhood bade him take horse to London, 
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160 miles and back, to seek and obtain a 
reprieve. He got it, indeed, but only after 
precious hours lost; and though we may be 
sure that as he galloped through the night 
under the stars what man and beast could do 
was done, yet, alas! for Mary Morgan! love 
and death were the same to her when he reached 
the four cross-roads. 

He could do no more for her living, but I 
think it must have been he that put the little 
headstone to her grave with no more upon it 
than this: 

In Memory or Mary Moraayn, 

who suffered April 18th, 1805. 
‘“‘He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her.” 
The big black slate at her feet records the 
verdict of religion; but the little stone at her 
head proclaims the judgment of Christ. A 
hundred years are passing away since she was 
taken from prison to judgment, and from judg- 
ment to execution, and from execution to the 
grave. There under the grass she lies, her 
broken heart long commingled with the dust, 
and if she be not forgiven there is no mercy in 
the sweet Heavens ! 


Wetss Inpustrrizs.—Lady Wimborne held a 
drawing-room meeting on the 26th May at her 
residence, Wimborne House, Arlington-street, 
when she spoke on the advisability of starting a 
Welsh Industries Association, and had a sale 
and exhibition of the same. A Welsh lady 
in costume (daughter of the late =e to 
Her Majesty the-Queen) sang Welsh melodies, 
accompanying herself on the old Irish harp, 
which has three rows of strings, and, being 


more difficult to play, is gradually getting into 
disuse, which is a pity. The object of 
this association is to encourage the 


local industries, and to provide a better 
market for them than can be found at 
present at fairs, which are no longer f uented 
as formerly; to form commercial connections for 
the home manufacturer and salesman ; to 
improve the designs and make the Welsh 
industry ‘up to-date.” Every one knows how- 
superior Welsh flannel is to every other, and it 
is only to be regretted that such an association 
should not have started long ago, and to be 
hoped that this, which is under the immediate 
patronage of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and 
all the Welsh families of distinction, may meet 
with cordial support. 

a 


Ir1sh Home Hanpicrarts.—A sale of silk em- 
broideries done by members of Mrs. Dalison’s 
Guild of ‘‘ Impoverished Irish Gentlewomen,” 
was held recently at the Mansion House, by kind 
permission of the Lord and Lady Mayoress, 
and at Grosvenor House by that of the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster. The work was 
of the finest description, and did the greatest 
credit to the ladies who work for the Guild, as 
well as to Mrs. Dalison, who provides the 
designs and materials, and who during thirteen 
years has laboured incessantly in this good 
cause, and is to be congratulated on the 
fruit of her labours which have shed rays 
of hope and encouragement into many 
a woeful heart and home where ‘starvation ” 
must have otherwise been faced. The stalls 
were held by leading members of the aris- 
tocracy, and the sale seemed brisk, while the 
Ladies’ Amateur Harp, Mandoline and Guitar 
Band echoed agreeably through the spacious 
halls, under the direction of Mrs. Perkins, who 
played the harp. Mrs. Dalison has organised 
this Guild in a most effective manner; she 
employs a lady in Ireland to give out the work 
to the ‘ handiworkers,”’ as these distressed 
gentlewomen are termed, and she distributes 
to them according to their talents, so that 
she may procure the best work possible, and 
encourage those ladies to go on improving, 
which they do, as it is true that ‘practice 
makes perfection.” A touching appeal is sent 


i forth by Mrs. Dalison in a tiny pamphlet. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
' CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER XII—Continued. 
On Nationa, Epvucartion. 


Co-gpucaTIon of the sexes would be a sure 
way to promote early marriages, and from early 
marriages the most salutary physical and moral 
effects naturally flow. What a different charac- 
ter does a married citizen assume from the 
selfish coxcomb who lives but for himself, and 
who is often afraid to marry lest he should not 
be able to live in a certain style. Great emer- 
gencies excepted, which would rarely occur in a 
society of which equality was the basis, a man 
can only be prepared to discharge the duties of 
public life by the habitual practice of those 
inferior ones which form the man. 

In this plan of education the constitution of 
boys would not be ruined by the early de- 
baucheries which now make men so selfish, or 
girls rendered weak and vain by indolence and 
frivolous pursuits. But, I presuppose that 
such a degree of equality should be established 
between the sexes as would shut out gallantry 
and coquetry, yet allow friendship and love to 
temper the heart for the discharge of higher 
duties. 

These would be schools of morality—and the 
happiness of man allowed to flow from the 
pure springs of duty and affection, what 
advances might not the human mind make? 
Society can only be happy and free in propor- 
tion as it is virtuous; but the present distinc- 
tions, established in society, corrode all private 
and blast all public virtue. 

I have already inveighed against the custom 
of confining girls to their needle, and shutting 
them out from all political and civil employ- 
ments; for by thus narrowing their minds they 
are rendered unfit to fulfil the peculiar duties 
which nature has assigned them. 

Only employed about the little incidents of 
the day, they necessarily grow up cunning. 
My very soul has often sickened at observing 
the sly tricks practised by women to gain some 
foolish thing on which their silly hearts were 
set. Not allowed to dispose of money, or call 
anything their own, they learn to turn the 
market penny; or, should a husband offend, by 
staying from home, or give rise to some 
emotions of jealously, a new gown, or any 
pretty bawble, smooths Juno’s angry brow. 

But these littlenesses would not degrade their 
character, if women were led to respect them- 
selves, if political and moral subjects were 
opened to them; and I will venture to affirm 
that this is the only way to make them properly 
attentive to their domestic duties. An active 
mind embraces the whole circle of its duties, 
and finds time enough for all. It is not, I 
assert, a bold attempt to emulate masculine 
virtues; it is not the enchantment of literary 
pursuits, or tae steady investigation of scientific 
subjects, that leads women astray from duty. 
No, it is indolence and vanity—the love of 
pleasure and the love of sway, that will reign para- 
mount in an empty mind. I say empty emphati- 
cally, because the education which women now 
receive scarcely deservesthename. Forthelittle 
knowledge that they areled to acquire, during the 
important years of youth, is merely relative 
to accomplishments; and accomplishments 
without a bottom, for unless the understanding 
be cultivated, superficial and monotonous is 


every grace. 


Like the charms of a made-up ! 
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face, they only strike the senses in a crowd; 
but at home, wanting mind, they want variety. 
The consequence is obvious; in gay scenes of 
dissipation we meet: the artificial mind and 
face, for those who fly from solitude dread, 
next to solitude, the domestic circle ; not 
having it in their power to amuse or interest, 
they feel their own insignificance, or find 
nothing to amuse or interest themselves. 

Besides, what can be more indelicate than 
a girl's coming out in the fashionable world ? 
Which, in other words, is to bring to market 
& marriageable miss, whose person is taken 
from one public place to another, richly 
caparisoned. Yet, mixing in the giddy circle 
under restraint, these butterflies long to flutter 
at large, for the first affection of their souls 
is their own persons, to which the atten- 
tion has been called with the most sedulous 
care whilst they were preparing for the period 
that decides their fate for life. Instead of 
pursuing this idle routine, sighing for tasteless 
show and heartless state, with what dignity 
would the youths of both sexes form attach- 
ments in the schools that I have cursorily 
pointed out; in which, as life advanced, 
dancing, music and drawing might be admitted 
as relaxations, for at these schools young people 
of fortune ought to remain, more or less, till 
they were of age. Those who were designed 
for particular professions might attend, three or 
four mornings in the week, the schools appro- 
priated for their immediate instruction. 

I only drop these observations at present as 
hints ; rather, indeed, as an outline of the plan 
I mean than a digested one. 

I know that libertines will exclaim that 
woman would be unsexed by acquiring strength 
of body and mind, and that beauty, soft 
bewitching beauty! would no longer adorn the 
daughters of men. I am of a very different 
opinion, for J think that, on the contrary, we 
should then see dignified beauty and true 
grace, to produce which many powerful physical 
and moral causes would concur. Not relaxed 
beauty, it is true, or the graces of helplessness, 
but such as appears, to make us respect the 
human body as a majestic pile fit to receive a 
noble inhabitant, in the relics of antiquity. 

I do not forget the popular opinion that the 
Grecian statues were not modelled after nature. 
I mean, not according to the proportions of a 
particular man; but that beautiful limbs and 
features were selected from various bodies to 
form an harmonious whole. This might, in 
some degree, be true. The fine ideal picture of 
an exalted imagination might be superior to 
the materials which the statuary found in 
nature, and thus it might with propriety be 
termed rather the model of mankind than of a 
man. I beligve that the human form must 
have been far more beautiful than it is at 
present, because extreme indolence, barbarous 
ligatures, and many causes which forcibly act 
on it, in our luxurious state of society, did not 
retard its expansion or render it deformed. 
Exercise and cleanliness appear to be not only 
the surest means of preserving health, but of 
promoting beauty, the physical causes only 
considered ; yet this is not sufficient, moral ones 
must concur, or beauty will be merely of that 
rustic kind which blooms on the innocent, whole- 
some countenances of some country people, whose 
minds have not been exercised. To render the 
person perfect, physical and moral beauty 
ought to be attained at the same time; each 
lending and receiving force by the combination. 
Judgment must reside on the brow, affection 
and fancy beam in the eye, and humanity curve 
the cheek, or vain is the sparkling of the finest , 
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eye or the elegantly turned finish of the fairest 
features ; whilst in every motion that displays 
the active limbs and well-knit joints, grace and 
modesty should appear. But this fair assem. 
blage is not to be brought together by chance ; 
it is the reward of exertions calculated to 
support each other; for judgment can only be 
acquired by reflection, affection by the dis. 
charge of duties, and humanity by the exercise: 
of compassion to every living creature. 
: (To be continued.) 


‘*THE TEST QUESTION.” 


Address of the President, 
Mrs. Jacos BRIGHT. 

To the Council of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union of Women's Liberal Associations, 
assembled at the Teneriffe-street Hall, Bury 
New-road, Manchester, on June 8th, 1898, 

Wuen five years ago I accepted the great 
honour you conferred upon me—the presidency 
of our Union—I did so on the distinct under- 
standing that Woman's Suffrage should be the 
chief plank in our platform. By a unanimous 
vote you then declared in favour of this great 
and rauch-needed reform. Unfortunately we 
are not all agreed as to the best means of 
enforcing the programme, which we unanimously 
demand. I venture, therefore, most respectfully 
to lay before you the views which are the result 
of a long life devoted to work for the improve- 
ment of the position of our sex. 

A resolution has been sent up for your con- 
sideration by our friends from Southport 
affirming the opinion that— 

‘*No Women’s Liberal Association should 
work for the return to Parliament of a candidate 
who is opposed to Woman's Suffrage, feeling 
convinced that this great measure of justice can 
only be obtained by sending to the House of 
Commons those candidates who are in favour 
of it.” 

I desire, very emphatically, to support this 
resolution, and I do so, not only in the interests 
of women, but also in the interests of the Liberal 
party, which we all desire to strengthen, but 
whose leaders at the present time appear to be 
strangely indifferent, if not hostile, to the first 
principle of the Liberal creed. 

Those who really want a thing, want to use 
any honest means by which it can be had. 

The questions before us are— 

(1) How are we to get a Suffrage Bill passed 
through Parliament unless members of Parlia- 
ment will consent to vote for it ? 

I wish you could realise as I do, that the 
House of Commons never wants to add to the 
number of its constituency. They have never 
voted any extension of the Suffrage, except as 
the result of strong outside pressure. 

What pressure then can we bring to bear 
upon them? Let us consider what we have 
already done. 

For 80 years we have held innumerable 
public meetings, and endless petitions asking 
for the right to vote. We have invaded the 
lobbies of the House of Commons and implored 
the votes of the Members for our Bills. Since 
the Liberal Party invited our help at elections, 
we have been most assiduous in working for 
their candidates, even when those candidates 
have openly expressed their contempt for our 
claims to sex representation. More than this. 
Although comparatively poor ourselves, and 
our own Associations needing every penny “¢ 
could afford, we have never refused our aid to 
Men’s Liberal Associations, either in money of 
hard work. 
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We get up bazaars to pay their debts, to 
decorate their clubs, to buy new billiard tables 
for them. In fact, we exhaust ourselves in 
showing the utmost sympathy, not only for 
what they call ‘‘ Liberalism,” but in regard to 
the mere selfish comforts and indulgences of a 
‘somewhat anti-domestic nature. 

(2) What has been the result of all this 
sympathy, favour, and generosity ? 

The answer is given in the last debate in the 
House of Commons on Women’s Suffrage. 

THEY DENY THAT YOU CARE ANYTHING 
: ABOUT THE SUFFRAGE. 

They say that only a small and noisy clique 
are asking for it. Are they so very much to 
blame in taking this view? After all they can 
only judge you as they would judge men acting 
as youdo. Nomen with a deep earnest con- 
viction that a certain reform was necessary, 
would deliberately work for candidates to vote 
against it. So long as we pursue this course 
we must not be surprised to be told we ‘“ don’t 
want votes.” 

There is only one way by which you can 
obtain votes. You must convince the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition that you mean to 
have them. Ask any one of the Members of 
Parliament who have charged themselves with 
the task of trying to get votes for women, what 
is his opinion on this question. Every one of 
them will tell you frankly that so long as 
candidates can count on your electoral services 
without any pledge given in return, your cause 
is hopeless. It is hopeless, because they do 
not believe that if you really cared to have the 
vote you would send them to the House to 
oppose it. 

I urge you, therefore, as your President, 
gravely to consider the position in which we 
are placed. It is a small thing to ask of the 
Men’s Liberal Associations in your localities 
that they shall refrain from presenting you 
with candidates opposed to your views on this 
all-important question. It is not the granting 
of any ordinary measure of Reform that we 
demand. The right to yote means the right 
to political existence. Those who deny to you 
political existence have no right to the use of 
your hearts and brains and energies to assist 
them in political warfare. It is an insult that 
they should make such a claim. You will help 
the Liberal Party, not injure it, by compelling 
its leaders to face its own first principles. 

Your faithful President and Servant, 
Ursuta M. Brieut. 
Aix-les-Bains, France. 
May 16th, 1898. 


A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 

Mrs. ALDEN was brought up in Colorado, 
though born in Iowa. On leaving the Rockies 
she came to New York, and devoted several 
Sa to music. Then her knowledge of 
anguages led her into the Custom House, 
where she worked several years for Uncle Sam. 
From the Custom House she passed to the 
street cleaning department as secretary to the 
Hon. Hans S. Beattie, at that time com- 
missioner of street cleaning. She was soon led 
into newspaper work, and is now editor of the 
woman’s department of the New York Tribune, 
and as the representative newspaper woman of 
the city, was appointed a few weeks ago by the 
Mayor on the board of lady commissioners to 
the Tennessee Exposition, along with Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Church and other prominent 
women. The woman’s department of the 
Tribune is the largest in any daily paper in the 
world. It has an entire page every day with 
three on Sunday, and employs a full staff of 
reporters, artists and writers on special subjects, 
all of them women, for the editor is a firm 
believer in the excellence of woman’s work. 
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4 PRINCESS WRITES OF 
BRAZIL. 


Tue University of Munich has just conferred 
the degree of Ph.D. upon Princess Theresa, the 

ifted maiden daughter of the Prince ent of 

avaria, in recognition of the scientific value of 
her book, ‘My Journey in the Brazilian 
Tropics.” It is the first time that this degree 
has been conferred upon a woman. The Prin- 
cess undertook the journey to Brazil in 1888 to 
collect information for her researches in ethno- 
graphy and in natural history, and her publica- 
tion is a conscientious and thorough chronicle 
of her observations, which cannot fail to have 
value for science. Many of the illustrations are 
from photographs and sketches made by the 
author. It took her many years to Slassliy her 
specimens, to compare her observations with 
those of other learned authors and to complete 
her researches by comparative studies. 

In the course of this supplementary work, 
Princess Theresa visited North America (in 
1893), and she mentions having seen no less 
than 17 Indian tribes on her way from Canada 
to Southern Mexico. When the work was at 
length ready for publication, not only the 
Imperial family had been driven from Brazil, 
but Dom Pedro and his consort had died_in 
exile, and it is ‘“‘To the Memory of His 
Majesty, the revered and _never-to-be-forgotten 
Emperor, Dom Pedro of Brazil,” that the royal 
author dedicates her book, which has for 
frontispiece an excellent photogravure of the 
late Emperor. 

Princess Theresa saw the Emperor land in 
Rio de Janeiro on August 22nd, 1888, upon 
his return from Europe, where he had been 
dangerously ill. It was his first return since 
the abolition of slavery in Brazil, which was 
mainly due to his initiative. Although certain 
party organs had shown signs of hostility to 
the dynasty shortly before, the people received 
Dom Pedro with great enthusiasm. They 
pressed closely around his carriage, manifesting 
their interest and sympathetic admiration. It 
was not the formal entry of an unapprochable 
sovereign returning to his subjects, but the 
plain and unaffected home-coming of a father 
to his children. These patriarchal relations 
were also evidenced by the imperial couple’s 
habit of giving public audiences every Satur- 
day, everybody, without distinction, being 
admitted. 

Princess Theresa later visited their Majesties 
in the palace, and most interesting is her 
description of the cordial manner in which she 
was received. The semi-republican simplicity 
of the Court impressed the Princess, and she 
particularly mentions the absence of all military 
guards from the palace, their place being filled 
by brown and black servitors in a plain green 
livery. Ona later occasion the Emperor took 
her to see a grand review of the entire garrison, 
and, after lunch at the palace, the imperial 
hosts showed their guest all over their resi- 
dence. She was delighted to find a photograph 
of her mother, who had been a girlhood friend 
of the Empress, hanging in one of the living 
rooms. The description of the sterling qualities 
of the imperial couple, their great goodness of 
heart and benevolent character, the wide range 
of knowledge of Dom Pedro, and his linguistic 
attainments, which included the difticult 
Hebrew and Russian languages, is most in- 
teresting. The work has many charming 
pages, and is written in a bright and lively 
style, in the form of a diary. It is a volume of 
544 pages in large octavo, and has not yet been 
translated into English. 


A COW WITH EARRINGS. 

A cow is the last creature one would expect to 
see with earrings, yet every cow in Belgium 
must wear them now. The Director-General 
of Agriculture has issued a regulation that all 
animals of the bovine species are to wear 
earrings as soon as they have attained the age 
of three months. Breeders are obliged to keep 
an exact account of the animals raised by them, 
and the ring, on which is engraved a number, is 
fastened in the animal’s ear to prevent the sub- 
_ stitution of one animal for another. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEN 


Miss Murray.—I am very sorry I have no 
recollection of the p ph you mention, and 
I fear there would not te enough of such light 
work as dusting bric-a-brac to be had to keep 
an agency going. You might try the New 
Bureau for women’s work, managed by the 
National Union of Women Workers, of 59, 
Berners Street, W. 

R. M.—No more was said here of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life than merely what touched on his 
attitude to the special cause for which this 

per stands; general current topics are only 
treated here from that particular point of view. 
I admire Mrs. Gladstone's noble qualities 
greatly, and only regret she is not a 8 st. 

Farrness.—Yes, I think you cannot do better 
than buy a Deferred Annuity seough the Post 
Office. The charge is a mere trifle higher than 
some insurance offices, and in the Post Office 
you have the security of the nation, so that it 
is as safe as anything in this sublunary sphere 
can be. Moreover, there is the advantage that 
you can put your money in the Post Office 
Savings Bank as convenient during the year, 
and it is drawn out thence for your annuity 
payment without your remembering to send it, 
or any other trouble. You can arrange to 
able to draw out all you have paid in (without 
interest) at any time before you begin to receive 
the annuity, if you feel any doubt about bein 
able to always keep on the payments. F 

articulars are in the Postal Guide, price 6d., 
rom the post-offices. Thank you for your 
kind observations about May 26th issue, and 
the Sianat generally. I am delighted, it has 
helped to enlarge your father’s views. 


Ee 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FAVOURITE 
HYMN. 
PraisE to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 
In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 


O loving wisdom of our God ! 
When all was sin and shame; 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against the foe— 
Should strive and should prevail. 


And that a higher gift than — 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God's presence and His very self, 

And Essence all-divine. 


O generous love! that He, who smote 
In Man for man the foe, 

The double agony in Man 
For man should undergo ; 


And in the garden secretly, 
And on the cross on higb, 
Should teach His brethren, and inspire 
To suffer and to die. 
Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 
In all his words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 
J. H. NEWMAN, 


——— 
SSS 


Once Mr. Gladstone had been cutting down 
a tree in the presence of a large concourse of 
people, including 4 number of “ trippers.” 
When it had fallen and the ex-Premier and 
some of his family who were with him were 
moving away there was a rush for the chips. 
One of the trippers secured a big piece, and 
exclaimed: ‘' Hey, lads, when I dee this shall 
go in my coffin.” This drew the wife-like 
retort: ‘Sam, lad, if thou’d worship God as 
thou worships Gladstone, thou’d stand a better 
chance of going where thy chip wouldna burn.” 

* * * 


“‘ We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love.”’— 


Wordsworth. 
rs x * 


“The primal duties shine aloft like stars.’’— 


| Wordsworth. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


It is interesting to recall, in connection 
with Mr. Gladstone’s instruction that his 
wife mast be laid beside him in whatever 
spot his grave might be placed, that the 
only other women to be buried in the 
Abbey during the Queen’s reign resemble 
Mrs. Gladstone in having been in the 
deepest sense ‘‘ helpmeets ” of their hus- 
bands—Lady Palmerston and _ Lady 
Augusta Stanley, wife of Dean Stanley. 
Lady Palmerston was so much the 
colleague and political coadjutor of her 
husband that the Prince Consort com- 
plained that even the public utterances of 
that responsible Minister of State had 
been allowed by him to be modified, and his 
opinions changed, by after-consultations 
with his wife. Mrs. Gladstone was never 
the political counsellor of her husband, but 
aided him, perhaps equally, by her close 
personal care and devotion to his health 


'| life tolerable. 


and peace of mind in his own home. 
Lady Augusta Stanley, again, was closely 
connected with the Dean’s public as well 
as private life. 

» * * 

It is a pity that Mrs. Browning’s 
remains were not, as her son at first 
wished, brought to England to be interred 
in the Abbey with her husband’s. Mr. 
Barrett Browning at first made this stipu- 
lation, and then withdrew it in considera- 
tion of the value placed on her memory by 
the people of Florence, and her own affec- 
tion for Italy and for the city where her 
monument stands in particular. It would 
have been most suitable, however, that the 
poet-pair should lie together in the Abbey, 
as do the other notable couples just 
named. 

* * * 

Mrs. Browning was singularly happy in 
her marriage. In her recently published 
‘‘ Letters ’’ she refers frequently to this 
affection and companionship as the joy of 
her life, and speaks of the little that was 
needed outside that happy marriage tomake 
Thus, she says, on receiving 
the bequest of £11,000 from her life-long 
friend, Mr. Kenyon: ‘I do not doubt but 
that, if he had not known our preference 
of a simple mode of life and & freedom from 
worldly responsibilities (born artists as we 
both are), the bequest would have been 
nous still. As it is, we shall be removed 

om pecuniary pressure. nd in another 
letter she writes to an unmarried friend in 
England: ‘‘ For the rest, I would marry 
if I was a woman, I was going to say), 
though the whole world spouted fire in my 
face. If you can make up £200 
a year between you, or Jess even, there is 
no pecuniary obstacle in my eyes. People 
may live very cheaply and be very happy 
if they are happy otherwise. . . . All 
pecuniary reasons against love are both 
ineffectual and stupid.”” One cannot but 
regret that such a pair are parted in death. 

* * * 


Malle. Adrienne Veigelé, the founder and 
hon. secretary of the ‘‘ Women’s Interna- 
tional Progressive Union,’ sends an in- 
teresting ‘‘second annual report.’’ The 
Union has, amongst other efforts, held no 
fewer than three meetings for lectures and 
one debate every month during last year, 
except in the holiday month, August. At 
these meetings, Mdlle. Veigelé states : 
“One of the aims of this Union, that of 
creating and bringing forward new workers 
in the cause, has been well and effectually 
carried out, for several of its members, 
some young and some of more advanced 
years, made their début, as public speakers, 
upon the platform of this Union. Several 
of them, who had, previously to its forma- 
tion, taken but very little, if any, active 
part in the cause, have now become ardent 
workers in it. If that were all it had 
achieved, it would not have existed in vain, 
but that is not all it has done, or that it 
intends to do, for it is engaged in a very 
wide field of action, not only in England, 
the country in which it was founded, but 
in every country, for to this Union the 
whole world is as one nation, the whole of 
humanity as one family.” Mdlle. Veigelé’s 
address,from which further information may 
be obtained as to the meetings and member- 
ship of the Union, is 87, Praed-street, 
Paddington. . 


Russian women, according to an inter- 


esting communication that Mdlle. Veigelé 


has received from her St. Petersburg 
corresponding secretary, Mdme. de 
Woronoff, are waking up, though the 
arbitrary method of government, where 
everything can be stopped and the labour 
of years can be swept away without appeal 
or redress by the stroke of an official pen, 
makes any progress difficult and the result 
uncertain. Thus, “between the years 
1872 and 1882 women were allowed to 
attend medical classes, set apart for them, 
which were held by the same masters and 
consisted of the same courses as those of 
men, but in 1882 this was abolished, in 
spite of the many brilliant successes of the 
women students, and the very valuable ser- 
vices rendered by them during the Turkish 
War of 1878. On Feburary 19th, 1898, was 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the day upon which, in 1878, no less than 
sixty women gained their degrees as doctors. 
These were the first to obtain them; they 
were thus the pioneers of the medical 
profession for women in Russia. Many of 
these noble women, who have gained their 
laurels only by dint of sheer hard work 
and perseverance, now hold the highest 
positions which women may hold in that 
profession ; for, though the conditions for 
her training are extremely trying, yet a 
woman is not allowed to enjoy the same 
privileges, or to hold such high positions 
as a man, in the medical profession.” 
* * * 

After the medical school was closed to 
women in 1882 (the ground stated being 
that it was a hot-bed of Nihilism), no 
medical education was available for 
Russian women till the young Ozarina, 
Princess Alice’s daughter, brought her 
influence to bear. Under her patronage 
a new Medical Institute for Women was 
inaugurated in Russia in October, 1897. 
‘« Tt already contains 185 students, ranging 
from 20 to 35 years ofage. Before being 
admitted into this institute a woman must 
pass very strict examinations, and must 
have a written permission from her parents 
or from her husband.” 

* * * 

A limited form of suffrage has been 
granted to the women of the State of 
Louisiana. In all the States, of course, 
the Franchise is given to all males, and in 
the Women’s Suffrage States, which the 
American National Society places on its 
banner, namely, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and Idaho, the franchise has also been 
given to the women universally, married 
and single, rich and poor. Louisiana is the 
first to invent a “fancy franchise” for 
admitting a limited number of women to 
the vote for the Legislature. It is, I 
believe, to be given only to women who 
own real estate, and who are single or 
widows. But though this is not ‘equal 
rights,” it is better than total exclusion of 
women because they are women. 

* r * 

I wonder if this will be considered by the 
American Suffragists good enough to put, 
say, half a star on the banner for? As most 
people know, the United States flag repre- 
sents each State by a star—whenever @ 
newly-settled portion of the country fulfils 
the conditions in regard to population, 
wealth, &c., that are demanded for State 
rights in the Union, a fresh star is added. 
The Suffragists have their banner, adorned 
with the stripes, but showing only as 
many stars as the States that give women 
the freedom and equality of the full vote. 
In many other States women vote for 
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School Boards, for municipalities, or on 
certain subjects ; but only the four ‘‘ Star ”’ 
States—Wyoming, Utah, Colorado and 
Idaho—admit women to the vote for the 
legislative body ; and now comes this half- 
and-half new provision in Louisiana, which, 
I may mention, is more a device for 
pevogen ? the influence of the black man 
at the polls than a genuine conversion to 
the enfranchisement of women. However, 
even from that point of view it is satis- 
factory, for if we have any idea of how the 
Southern gentleman despises the black 
man, we must wonder the more greatly 
how he can yet consent to let his own 
white sister occupy a position of less 
influence than even the negro man. 

* * * : 


Nursing is a subject of interest to the 

ublic at large, for, alas! few of us escape 
illness, either in person or in our families. 
The organisation of the nursing profession 
is still so new, and, indeed, incomplete, 
that there is a multitude of questions to be 
discussed in regard to the duties, the 
customs, and the privileges of nurses, and 
whoso fit to come into council on these points 
as the matrons of the great hospitals, which 
are also the training schools of our nurses ? 
Accordingly, it is of general interest to 
know that a conference (open to the 
Rone at a small charge, to listen to the 
-debates and papers) will be held, under 
the auspices of ‘‘The Matrons’ Council,” 
on June 15th and 16th, at the Medical 
Society’s Rooms, 11, Chandos-street, Caven- 
-dish-square. Morning Session, 11 a.m. to 
1lp.m. Afternoon Session, 3 p.m. to 5p.m. 
Admission to members free. To non- 
subscribers 3s. for the whole Conference, or 
1s. for each Session. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Miss Breay, 46, York-street, 
Portman-square, W. The conference will 
be presided over by the Matron of St. 
Bartholomew's, Miss Isla Stewart. Her 
post (at one time held by Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick) is considered quite ‘‘the blue 
ribbon ’’ of the nursing profession, and it 
is one of such great responsibility that the 
fair, unruffled face of the sweet-looking 
holder of it is quite wonderful. Hex intro- 
ductory address will certainly be interesting. 

* * * 


Amongst the other subjects for dis- 
cussion are the following :— 

Papers.—1. ‘‘The Matron’s Duty to her 
Profession.”” By Miss Mollett, Matron of the 
Royal South Hants Infirmary. 2. ‘*‘ Home 


Hospitals.” By Miss Elinor Pell-Smith, Lady- 
Superintendent, Home Hospital, Leicester. 
3. “The Training of Male Nurses.” By Miss 


M. Greenhough Smith, late Matron Royal 
Infirmary, Bristol. Questions for Discussion : 
—1. “Is the formation of a National Corps of 
Nurses for active service in foreign wars desir- 
able?” Member of the Council. 2. ‘Do 
institutions, supported on charity, under-rate 
the private nurse?” Sister Beatrix Farns- 
worth, R.N.S. 3. ‘ Cycling for Private 
Nurses.” A Member of the Council. Papers: 
—l. “Specialism in Nursing.” By Miss H. 
Poole, Matron of the East Lancashire 
Infirmary, Blackburn. 2. ‘The Nursing 
of the Middle Classes.” By Miss M. 
Breary, Hon. Secretary, Matrons’ Council. 
Afternoon Session. — Paper: ‘A Practical 
Standard of Nursing.” By Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick. Questions for Discussion.—1. ‘‘ The 
Need of Sanitary Knowledge for Nurses.” Miss 
Alice Wadmore (late lecturer to the London 
School Board for Hygienein Finsbury), Associate 
Sanitary Institute. 2. ‘Would the formaticn 
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of a Poor Law Nursing Service, under Govern- 
ment, facilitate Efficient Nursing in Workhouse 
Infirmaries?” A Member of the Council. 
8. “How to meet the increasing difficulty 
experienced by Matrons of Hospitals of under 
forty beds in procuring Probationers.” Miss 
Georgina Scott, late Matron, Sussex County 
Hospital. ‘ 

* * «* 

It was announced here last week that 
the Princess of Wales will open in July 
‘* new laboratories ’’ at the London School 
of Medicine for Women. The Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge has written, on behalf of the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society, to 
enquire if the “‘ original research ” to which 
some rooms are to be devoted, will include 
Vivisection. He added— 

“The torture of animals by women would 
appear to my Society so peculiarly odious, that 
unless we receive some such pledge from you, 
of which I have very little doubt, we should 
feel it our duty to make some public protest 
against steps having been taken to associate, 
however remotely, the name of Her Royal 
Highness with such a practice.” 

* * * 


To this letter a completely satisfactory 
reply was received. Miss. M. Douie, 
M.B., the Dean, wrote :— 


‘* London (Royal Free Hospital) 
‘‘ School of Medicine for Women, 
‘¢80, Handel-street, Brunswick-square, W.C., 
‘‘ May 11th, 1898. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of May 
7th, I beg to state that vivisection has never 
been permitted at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, and that the Council have 
no intention of applying for a licence, or of per- 
mitting work which necessitates experiments 
on the living animal.” 

* * * 


Mr. Coleridge has proved, by the 
touching little article that is reprinted 
elsewhere in our columns, that his 
generous heart is moved to sympathy for 
the unfortunate in humankind also. His 
noble protest against the girl of sixteen 
dying by the hangman’s rope, while her 
partner in the initial fault sat beside 
the judge, and afterwards arranged 
for the execution, is so in harmony with 
the conscience of to-day that no fewer than 
six correspondents sent that article to the 
SiGNAL sugge:ting that it might be quoted. 


* a * 


That it is not altogether ‘‘new”’ for 
women to care for other women’s wrongs is 
shown in a little tragic tale briefly recorded 
in the register of the parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, and copied in the Rev. A. J. B. 
Atkinson's history of the parish. About 
the time of Henry IV. a widow found a 
starving Breton, who had by some chance 
made his way to England, and out of com- 
passion took him into her own house, and 
treated him kindly. But the ungrateful 
ruffan murdered her and plundered her 
goods. He was detected, and fled across 
the river to Southwark, and took sanctuary 
there. At length he was allowed to go 
free, on condition of returning to his own 
country as soon as possible. But ‘‘as he 
went his way it happed him to come by 
the same place where he had done that 
cursed deed, and women of the same parish 
came out with stones and dirt, and there 
made an end of him in the High-street. . 
There was a great company of women, and 


they had no mercy.” x 
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On June 4th, at the Grosvenor Crescent 
Club and Women's Institute, Mrs. 
Wynford Phillips and the Committee 
entertained the members of the University 
Extension Societies (the President of 
which is the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock), who were invited to meet the 
Council, which includes the Principals 
of Newham, Girton, Somerville, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Aberdare and _ other 
Women’s Colleges, as well as the Countess 
of Aberdeen, Lady Charles Beresford, 
Mrs. Alfred Booth, (President of the 
National Union of Women Workers), Miss 
Ella Hepworth Dixon, the Hon. Lad 
Grey Egerton, Mrs. Hays Hammond, 
Miss E. P. Hughes, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
the Countess of Radnor, and others. 


* * * 


The spacious suite of drawing-rooms, 
beautifully decorated with Morris designs 
and brilliantly illuminated, were thronged 
throughout the evening, a concert bein 
given by Miss Risely’s band of gifted 
young musicians, members of the Musical 
Society of the Women’s Institute, and by 
Mr. Bohr, who gave a fine performance 
of his own compositions. Mdme. San 
Carolo, in costume, sang the Greek Hymn 
of Liberty, with great power and sym- 
pathy. Mr. Wood Barrett and Herr 
David Blather added to the musical 
success of the evening. 


* * * 


In the libraries of the Women’s Institute 
a series of short speeches were delivered 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Miss Jane 
Harrison, Miss Maynard (Westfield Col- 
lege), Miss Brooke (author of ‘‘The Con- 
fession of Stephen Whapshare’’), Miss 
Burstall (the newly-appointed head-mis- 
tress of the Manchester High School, Miss 
E. P. Hughes (Cambridge Training College), 
Mrs. Weed Ward, and others. It was 
noteworthy that the speeches seemed the 
most attractive to the guests of all the 
evening’s entertainment. 


* * + 


The lecture and committee rooms on 
the upper floors were devoted to a charming 
exhibition of exquisite specimens of handi- 
crafts by the lecturers who will deliver 
lectures on arts and crafts at the Institute 
during the next session. An _ excellent 
supper was provided, with ‘temperance 
drinks’’ only, of course, and the long tables 
were beautifully decorated. About a 
thousand members and guests attended 
the reception. 

* * * 


On May 31st the Pioneer club enter- 
tained at an ‘‘ At Home”’ about 200 of the 
University Extension visitors, and made 
them, for the time they would be in town, 
honorary members of the club. This was 
a convenience from the nearness of the 
Pioneer's premises, at 5, Grafton-street, 
W., to the lecture room in Burlington- 
gardens, which was much appreciated, and 
a petition that the same favour might be 
extended to a'l the women members of 
the University Extension meeting was for- 
warded by the secretary. It was at once 
acceded to by the Pioneer Committee, who 
have had much pleasure in doing their 
utmost, with others, to render the visit of 
the University Extension students to 
London a success. 
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SELF-DENIAL AND GIVING. 


By J. H. Srcrar. 


Gop's universe conveys the practical lesson of 
giving. The hills from out their fern-covered 
sides give out the blocks of marble, granite, and 
stone to er pif and adorn; the everchanging 
clouds send forth the showers to create, revive, 
strengthen, and expand life; the trees their 
endless store of wealth, to afford warmth and 
shelter, and to convey the merchandise of 
nations; the rivers their copious flow of 
gathered waters to ocean’s needs; the depths 
of the earth the much-prized gold, the sparkling 
diamond, the coveted opal. It is the one great 
lesson to learn to practise and to teach. It 
matters not where we stand or how we turn, it 
confronts us in every direction. Call it the 
law of compensation or sacrifice if you will, or 
call it by such name or appellation as you 
choose, yet in every ghanual of existence the 
of the law of gifts and distribution is 

g carried on in every second of time. 
Divine in its origin and conception, working 
ever near, around, and about us, yet how dull 
and lethargic we are to acquire and apply the 
at principle taught. It is in accordance with 

e law of dependence. God's laws obey 
Him. Man is the miracle of the universe 
because he does not obey God's law. We can 
only obey in Christ. He it was who opened 
the path of obedience in the crucifixion of self. 
To be “crucified with Christ” is that cruci- 
fixion. ‘‘ Knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with Him” (Rom. vi. 6), or, as Meyer 
puts it, ‘“‘wnser alies Ich""—our old Ego or 
self. I cannot learn God’s laws except through 
God. To be “in Christ” isto beagiver. I 
must be higher than my service. To steer 
through life’s rough sea I must take my bear- 
ings by the Sun of Righteousness. I cannot 
teach others to give unless I myself also give. 
Acquiring is human, but giving is Divine. The 
old Ego rebels when hard-earned gains, or 
wealth accumulated by life’s toil, stands in 
jeopardy and danger. ‘Tis then I measure 
myself by the Christ. The self-denial which 
accumulates is too often the hardening process 
of the heart, and blocks the streams of pity, 
sympathy, and love. Self-denial is God-living 
and sin-destroying. The climax of human hope 
is the loss of self. The salvation of the drown- 
ing man is to get rid of the clothes which are 
dragging him down. The liberty of the indi- 
vidual is the freedom from self :—- 


‘‘ Measure thy life by loss, and not by gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine 


poured forth ; 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s 
sacrifice, 
And he who loseth much hath most to 
give.” 


Self-denial is living Christ. Oh that to-day, 
all through the hearts and lives of men and 
women, there were the unselfishness of self! 
It would mean that Christ would be glorified 
and His Kingdom extended. Goods are 
damaged by water, fire and other many and 
various causes. So are gifts. Their value is 
materially and considerably lessened, justi 
according to the motive of the giver. If the 
motive is good, the gift is good. If the motive 
is ulterior, the value accordingly depreciates. 
To give what is surplusage or useless may or 
may uot have a value; that, of course, 
according to the spirit in which it is 
given. God’s value is the incentive, the 
motive. To give what we need, what we 
require, what is useful and valuable to aid, help, 
and assist others—that is the reflection of the 
Spirit of Christ. Sharing with another is the 
means towards acquiring the ‘‘ Inasmuch” of 
eternity. Who has not read the delightful 
story of the search for the Holy Grail, the cup 
used at the Lord’s Supper? How one of the 
knights, having spent a lifetime in searching 
for it, was returning home, grey-headed and 
bent, when a leper asked an alms of him, and to 
whom he gave a drink, and with whom he 
shared his last crust. 


before him glorified, and thus spoke :— 


Then came a change: & | 
light shone about the place, the leper stood 
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‘* In many climes, without avail 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 


The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another's need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift, without the giver, is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three : 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 
In these days we need to be co-toilers and co- 
distributors in and with Christ. Not to give for 
notoriety, or for what people may think about 
us, or from bare duty, or to lull the claims of 
conecience, or to croon asleep the heart's 
activities. Oh that to-day all men and women 
were more keenly alive to the needs, the wants, 
the urgent claims of others! Oh to give freely, 
voluntarily, cheerfully, lovingly! Nay, more; 
oh that there were the earnest, longing, yearn- 
ing desire to help and to aid. Our selfish esires 
cause expenditure needlessly and loosely. We 
expend without meditation, thought, or con- 
sideration. Our desires and needs call forth 
lavish expenditure. What about the home with- 
out a crust? What about the anxious mother 
with hungry children? What about the lost, 
the perishing, the dying, to whom your 
money could send tracts and missionaries ? 
Ob, poor, selfish individual, crucify the 
flesh! Hang Self on the cross, and then a 
river of charity, brightened by love and mercy, 
will flow from your life. The security of the 
hereafter of the soul urges it; Heaven demands 
it; others’ needs require it. Will you not 
start life afresh to-day? Will you not, in the 
light of the Cross, see how much is needed? 
Will you not view your little plot of allotted 
duty, and give—give your energy, your talents, 
your love, your money, your affection, your all, 
for Jesus? A consecrated life must carry all. 
The barren hill looks upward, and murmurs to 
the cloud, ‘‘ Give”; the dry plains look upward 
and whisper, Give"; the drooping flowers 
say, “Give”; the thirsty, but now almost 
silent, songster says, ‘‘ Give ’—yea, all that is 
in the earth says ‘“‘Give!’’ And the cloud 
breaks; hills, plains, flowers, trees, birds, and 
all revive, and with songs of praise the earth 
sings, and her songs go beyond the cloud to 
Him who touched and gave. There are desert 
hearts, and desolate lives, and thirsty souls; 
cannot we give something to beautify, to 
gcden, to cheer ?—and, beyond us, in the new 
ife, they will look to God and praise Him who 
moved us to give for His sake. It is within 
your power and mine to give, it is my duty and 
your duty to give; to give, that we may aid 
His Kingdom to come; to give, that other 
homes and other lives may be made brighter ; 
to give, that God’s delight may bein His people, 
and His people’s delight in others. Let us not 
think of self, but of others; not of our homes, 
but of other homes; not of our needs, but 
of other’s needs. Oh, for Christ’s sake, dear 
reader, see that you are becoming what God 
intended you to be. See that your prayer, 
morning, noon, and night, is that of the 
changed motto, ‘‘ None of self and all of Thee.” 
Giving in this life is making heaven sweeter 
beyond. 


THE French Minister of Public Instruction 
has just named a lady to an important official 
post, namely, that of Professor of Drawing 
applied to plant study at the Muséum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, Paris. Madame Lemaire’s course of 
lectures commences in May, her colleague, 
Professor of Drawing applied to the study of 
animals, being M. Fremiet, a sculptor. The 
lady, now well known as a flower painter, first 
exhibited portraits and battle scenes as far back 
as 1865. Another testimony to the sex is the 
opening of the popular and delightful Georges 
Petit Gallery to women painters. 

* * ES 


Tne Nine Points oF THE Law.—The nine 
points of the law are thus concisely given :— 
1, A good deal of money; 2, a good deal of 
patience ; 3, a good cause; 4, a good lawyer; 
5, good counsel; 6, good witnesses ; 7, a good 
jury; 8, a good judges 9, good luck. 

* * 


‘“‘Held, we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight 


better.”— Browning. 


—_—___ 


Our Short Story. 


LEARNING A LESSON. 


“IT can get along with him, I’m very sure,’” 
said Joscelind Darkridge. 

‘‘Nobody could get along with him!” 
chorused the three other Miss Darkridges in. 
unison. 

Uncle Black was the personage of whom they 
spoke—a crabbed, ill-tempered, little old man— 
who lived in a superb old country seat among 


the Welsh hills. 


He had money to leave, but his nieces and 
nephews secretly believed that it would be a 
deal easier ‘to go to California or Golconda, or 
some of the fabulous places, and dig fortunes 
out, nugget by nugget, than to stay at home and 
earn them by making themselves acceptable to. 
an old gentleman who had as many angles as a 
rose diamond, and as many prickly spikes of 


temper as a porcupine. 


Naomi Darkridge had tried it first. Naomi 
was a soft-voiced, slender girl, with a head 
which reminded one of a drooping lily. 

‘No one can help loving Naomi,” said Mrs.. 
Darkridge, as she kissed her daughter good-bye. 

But in three weeks Naomi came back, half 
frightened out of her wits. 

‘““He scolds so dreadfully,” said Naomi. 
“And he looked at me as the wolf must have 
looked at Little Red Kiding Hood. Oh,mamma, 
I couldn’t stay there, not if I was to be made 
richer than Lady Burdett-Coutts herself.” 

Magdalena Darkridge went next; but Mag- 
dalena, although a fine, tall girl, with a spirit of 
her own, was cowed by Uncle Black's savage 
eyes in less than a week. " 

‘I'd sooner sweep crossings for a living,’ 
said she, ‘than be Uncle Black's heiress.” 

And so she came home without loss of time. 

Rhoda Darkridge, in nowise abashed by the 
successive failures of her sisters, was the third 
one to try Black Grange and its possibilities. 
But she also succumbed before the terrible 
scourge of Uncle Black’s savage tongue. 

‘It’s scold, snarl, snarl, scold, from morning 
till night!’ said Rhoda, as in three days’ time 
she tearfully related her experience to her 
parents. ‘Oh, you don’t know—nobody can 
know—what a dreadful man Uncle Black is!”’ 

‘‘Oh, hang the old seamp!” said Mr. Dark- 
ridge, who was of a free-and-easy nature, and 
thought his girls a great deal too sweet and nice 
to be snarled at by any rich old miser. ‘ Let. 
him alone. My daughters needn’t go begging 
for any man’s money.” 

But here Joscelind, the youngest, tallest and 
prettiest of the four girls, spoke up : 

‘“‘T’ll go!” said she. 

‘You don’t know what you are undertaking,” 
said Naomi, with a shudder. 

‘‘ He’d wear out a stone,” said Magdalena. 

‘‘He’s a ghoul! ” shuddered Rhoda. 

“T can get along with him, I am very sure,” 
said Joscelind, brightly. 

And she packed up her little trunk and went 
to Black Grange. 

It was sunset—a red flaming sunset, when 
she came up the terraced flight of steps that 
led to the house. Everything blushed blood- 
red in the deep light, and Joscelind could see 
how lovely was the scenery; how substantial 
this old gray house, with its square towers and 
semicircular, colonnaded porch. Uncle Black 
stood on the steps. ; 

‘So you are Joscelind? ” said he, surveying 
her with little twinkling eyes like glass beads. 

‘‘ Yes, I am Joscelind,” said the bright-cheeked 
girl, giving him a kiss. 
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‘You're late!’ said Uncle Black. 

“IT am late,” said Joscelind. ‘I thought 
the old beast of a coach never would have got 
here. The horses fairly crept and the roads 
were horrid.” 

‘It’s a dreadful warm day,” growled Uncle 
Black. ; 

‘‘ I’m almost roasted,” sighed Joscelind. 

‘‘The whole summer has been intolerably 
warm,” said the old gentleman. 

‘* We might as well be in the tropics and be 
done with it,” retorted Joscelind, flinging off her 
cloak and fanning herself vehemently. 

Uncle Black gave her the keys that night, 
just as he had three times before given them 
to her three sisters. 

“IT shall expect you to take charge of the 
whole establishment,” said he. ‘The servants 
are miserable—” 

‘‘No more than one might expect,” interrupted 
Joscelind, with a deprecatory motion of the 
hand. ‘ Servants are mere frauds nowadays!” 

‘* And nothing goes right about the place.” 

‘* Nothing ever does!’ said Joscelind. 

Uncle Black eyed her queerly. This was 
quite different from the determined cheerfulness 
and systematic good spirits of her three sisters. 

At breakfast next morning Uncle Black began 
to scold as usual. 

“Fish again!’ said he. 


‘This makes four 


mornings this week we've had fish.” 

“‘T detest fish!” said Joscelind, pushing away 
her plate with a grimace. 

‘‘ And the rolls heavy again!’ growled Uncle 
_ Black, breaking one open. 

‘* Please give me the plate, Uncle Black,’’ said 
Joscelind, and she rang the table bell sharply. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


Betty, a stout, good-humored Irish woman, 
made her appearance. 

** Betty,” said Miss Darkridge, ‘ be so good 
as to throw these rolls out of the window.” 

Betty stared. 

‘Do you hear what I tell you?” said Miss 
Darkridge, with emphasis. 

And Betty flung the rolls out among the rose- 
bushes, where they were speedily devoured by 
Cato, the Newfoundland dog, and Rob and 
Roy, the two setters. 

‘But what am I to eat for breakfast?” 
bewailed Uncle Black. 

‘Toast, of course,” said Joscelind. ‘ Any- 
thing is better than imperilling one’s digestion 
with such stuff as this! And, Betty, if you 
send up any more fish for a month you may 
consider yourself discharged—do you hear? ” 

‘‘ But, my dear, I am rather fond of fish,” 
put in the old gentleman. 

‘¢One can’t eat fish the whole time,” said 
Joscelind, imperiously. ‘Here, Betty—this 
coffee isn’t fit to drink! and the toast is 
burned! and you must have put the cooking 
butter on the table by mistake! Let these 
errors be rectified at once.” 

Betty retired with°an ominous rustle of her 
stiffly starched apron. 

‘‘ My dear,” said Uncle Black, apprehensively, 
‘‘ Betty is a very old servant and ——” 

“T don’t care if she is the age of Methu- 
selah,” said Joscelind ; ‘‘ nobody can be expected 
to put up with such wretched cooking as 
this!” 

‘‘T really think she is not so bad, if ——”’ 

‘‘Qh, pray don’t apologise for her, Uncle 
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Black,” said Joscelind. ‘‘ They are all shiftless,. 


lazy creatures, who must be discharged 
promptly if they don’t do their duties.” 

Uncle Black began to look frightened. He 
had kept Betty, Sylvia, and old John for ten 
years. Was it possible that he had scolded at- 
them for ten years, only to have Joscelind 
Darkridge outscold him now ? 

‘SI wouldn’t be too short with ’em, my dear,. 
if I were you,” he remonstrated. 

“ Then let them do their duty,” said Joscelind, 
with the air of an empress. 

“We are all mortal,” pleaded Uncle Black. 

‘I expect every one around me to live up to 
their conditions,” said Joscelind. 

Uncle Black ate the rest of his breakfast 
with but little appetite. Sylvia, the house- 
maid, was finishing dusting his library as he 
entered it. 

“ Not through yet!” growled Uncle Black, 
the fretwork of wrinkles once more coming into 
his brow. 

“Sylvia,” said Miss Darkbridge, severely,. 
“if this happens again I shall dispense with 
your services! Look at that clock! Is this the 
time of day to be dawdling about the rooms 
with a broom and a duster ? Remember, Mr. 
Black does not pay you exorbitant wages to lie 
in bed until noon!” 

“My dear,” said Uncle Black, ‘Sylvia is 
generally a very good girl, if——” 

‘Dear uncle,” interrupted Joscelind, “‘ pray 
permit me to be the judge of these matters. 
You have ruled your household with a slack and 
indulgent hand altogether too long, I shall 
now institute a reform.” 


‘——S 
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And poor Sylvia had never moved about 
80 briskly as she did that day. 

Old John, the gardener, was not exempt 
-from his share of the general turmoil. Miss 
Darkridge chanced to hear her uncle reproach- 
-ing the old man for some fancied neglect in the 
flower beds, whose diamonds, ovals and cres- 
-cents of brilliant colours were the pride of his 
horticultural heart, and she promptly came to 
this aid. 

“Gardening indeed! Do you call this 
gardening?” she said. ‘Uncle Black, I'm 
astonished that you keep such a man as this 
-about the place.” 

And the torrent of taunts and reproaches 
-which she showered upon the luckless head of 
‘poor old John was enough, as that individual 
_ observed, “to.make one’s flesh creep.” 

‘*My niece is a young lady of spirit and 
energy,” apologised Mr. Black, when at last 
Joscelind bad gone back to the house. 

“Verra like you, sir, verra like you!” said 
old John, scratching his head. 

‘‘ Like me!” said Mr. Black, slowly. 

And he stood full five minutes, quite speech- 


of an ancient sun-dial half sunk in the velvet 
grass. And at the end of five minutes he 
spoke two other words, and only two: 

‘‘ Like—me !” 

“There's no knowing’ the masther, he’s that 
changed,” said Betty in the kitchen, a week or 
two after. ‘‘He’s as mild as a lamb and as 
peuceable as a kitten.” 

* Sure, isn’t that what the young lady told 
-as,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ when she came down into the 
“kitchen that first morning after the fire was 
Jighted, and told us she was goin’ to try an 
experiment, and we wasn’t to mind a word she 
said, ‘cause it was all by contraries? ‘He 
don’t know what his temper has got to be,’ 
gaid she, ‘aud I’m going to show him.’ And, 
bless her sweet heart, her plan has worked like 
a charm.” 

It had, in good truth. Uncle Black was a 
changed man. And Joscclind had relapsed into 
the original sunshine of her temper—and all 
the domestic wheels of Black Grange seemed 
to revolve on velvet. 

But Uncle Black took all the credit to him- 
-self. He never knew that Joscelind had taught 
him a lesson. 

‘““We can get along very nicely,” said he, 
+ now that my niece has subdued those little 
+empers of hers.” 

And Joscelind was his heiress and darling 
after all—for he will always believe that it was 
he ‘* who formed her character.” 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


one is selected. 
wanted. They should be washed and boiled in 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
pogo Author of “ Cassell’s New Unt- 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


A NICE LITTLE DINNER FOR JUNE. 
. MENU. 
Asparagus Purée. 
Halibut Cutlets. Dutch Sauce. 
Roast Duck. Green Peas. 

Gooseberry Trifle. 
Cheese Tartlets. 

Out of many reci 


s for tbe soup, a vegetarian 
ifty heads of as 8 are 


a quart of salted water until the green is tender ; 


let them lie in cold water to cover, to fix the 


colour, then cut off the points and tender green 


part into short lengths. Return the stalk part 


to the water with a few little onions, a sprig of 
parsley, a half teaspoonful of white sugar and a 


pinch of nutmeg. After simmering until tender 
rub all through a sieve. 
roux and colour wit 


Thicken with white 
spinach extract. The 
green tips should simmer with the rest for a 
short time, care being taken to avoid breaking. 


A' little cream at the end, if only a couple of 
tables 
Jess and motionless, staring at the mossy rim | else 

crotitons a necessary adjunct. 


nsful, gives the touch that nothing 
oes. Most people consider delicate 


HALIBUT CUTLETS 


lend themselves to many forms of cooking. 
Those who know this fish only in the boiled 


state know it at its worst, so say authorities ; 
certainly the acme of perfection is not reached 
so far as flavour is concerned. The very 

— fish should not be chosen, and the 
tlets may be from half to three-fourths of an 
inch thick. Baring eos the fish for a short 
time in water with salt and lemon juice, divide 
it, and wipe very a Take time by the fore- 
lock and do this a few hours in advance of the 
cooking. Then go over the surface with pure 
salad oil and cracker, 7.c., plain biscuit, crumbs. 


Grill or broil carefully, brushing over with oil a 


time or two, but serve absolutely free from 


ease. Time depends on the size, and if thick | 


sh must be used, fillet it. 
over-lapping, or in a ring. 
DUTCH SAUCE, 
This is a sauce that varies not only in the 
materials and manipulation, but given the 
leading idea, individual taste may be exercised. 
For example: when for calf’s head, veal gravy 
is often substituted for water; again, vinegar is 
liked as a rule, but some will have no acidity 
save that given by lemon juice. This 
is a very old and good recipe, and usually 


Dish in a row 


much liked. Put the yolks of three eggs wif 
three ounces of fresh butter, a pinch of salt 
and nutmeg, and a wineglassful of water into a 
jar, add the strained juice of a moderate-sized 
lemon, and, if approved, a iminute pinch of 
cayenne. Set the jar in a saucepan of boiling 
water and stir the sauce one way until it is 
thick. A little Tarragon vinegar in place of 
some of the lemon juice is optional. 


4}, | good condition. 


THIS GOOSEBERRY TRIFLE 

is strongly recommended. About half a pint 
of purée, got by stewing, and sweetening, and 
sieving the fruit, is wanted. Adda quarter of 
an ounce of ‘‘ opaque”’ or rather more “ sheet ” 
gelatine, and dissolve in water, to cover; mix 
well and pour this in the centre of a ring of 
sliced sponge cakes laid in a glass dish. The 
purée looks nicer if coloured n with 
vegetable colouring. The sponge cake is to be 
coated with a little thick custard made from 
eggs, not powder. When cold, ornament the 
fruit with whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavoured a little with cinnamon. Place it on 
so that the green shows between; the com. 
bination of yellow, green and white makes a 
dainty whole. Those who possess an ice cave 
will hardly need the reminder that the dish 


. will be the better for a couple of hours freezing. 


It — without saying that bottled fruit can 
replace fresh for this, but in June green goose- 
berries are to be had fresh. 
CHEESE TARTLETS. 
The foundation is best made from a nice 
short crust, and odds and ends come in very 


-well; therefore, should a fruit pie be added to 


the menu, which many ey an improve- 
ment, the trimmings may utilised. Rather 
deep moulds or patty pans are wanted. This is 
the filling: Mix half a gill of milk and cream 
(half and half) and thicken it with a good tea- 


_| spoonful of flour, boil up, and add half an ounce 


of butter, beat in the yolk of an egg and a little 
cayenne and nutmeg with an ounce of grated 
cheese (half Parmesan), then stir the stiffly- 
whipped white in; three parts fill the pastry 
and bake in a quick oven, but not hot enou 
to scorch, the tops should be a nice brown; the 
mixture should rise well. Serve hot; every 
second helps to spoil them. 

This menu may serve as the skeleton of a 
more elaborate one, by adding joint, a second 
fish, a good salad, or a hot or cold entrée, and 
in other ways as required. 

The average cost of this dinner for four is 
from 9s. to 10s. 6d. 


A BIRD AND FLOWER ATTENDANT. 
THERE is a wide-awake young woman in Chicago 
who is supporting herself quite comfortably by 
taking care of other pe le’s birds and flowers. 
She calls herself a “ ind and flower attendant,” 
and goes daily from house to house of her 
patrons feeding and watering pet birds and 
cleaning their cages, watering and trimming 
drawing - room plants sand window - boxes, 
cleansing their leaves, giving them a dose of 
fertiliser when they need it, and in other ways 
keeping her feathered and vegetable patients in 
She flatters herself that she is 
the only woman in that country following such 
& vocation. : 


‘“* Way is it that you write your bills on rose 


| paper with perfumed envelopes?” ‘‘ Because,” 


answered the tailor, ‘‘ the young fellows imagine 


| they are love letters, and are sure to open 


them.” 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free {rom 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8 E 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


NOVELTIES AT MR. 
GREGQ’S. 


A NUMBER of novelties in neckties are now 
to be seen at Mr. Gregg’s, and our young lady 
readers may like to hear of them, as a large 
bow under the chin is a necessary adjunct to a 
fashionable appearance. 

Cream net ties, embellished with floral designs, 
are wonderfully cheap at 2s. 11d., cularly 
when one considers that they wash beautifully. 
Chiffon appliqué ties are more expensive. 
but they are very rich in effect. Neck-ties 
in the finest Madras muslin, arranged 
with tucks and insertion, have a very neat 
effect. These ties will wash, and are only 
2s.1ld. But the most beautiful ties are in 
black net, spangled in black or rainbow colours. 
These beautiful ties hail from Paris, and are 
the latest novelty there, and no lovelier adjust- 
ment to the toilette could well be obtained. 
These scarves are so long that they do equally 
as well for neckties or sashes, and they would 
almost make an effective stole for a tea-gown. 
Those enlivened with blue and green sequins, 
are speclally lovely; asash of this description 
arranged at the left-hand side transforming the 
plainest dress into a thing of beauty. 

Mr. Gregg’s gloves are thoroughly reliable, 
and they can always be fitted on, if wished, 
previous to purchase. White gloves are still 
worn with visiting dresses, more particular] 
with the fashionable cornflour blue dresses wit 
white satin revers. Pale tones of colour are 
preferred, however, when the dress is not 
trimmed with white, lavender, putty, or duck’s 
foot yellow. Mr. Gregg undertakes to clean 
gloves bought at his establishment at the rate 
of 3d. the pair for four-buttoned gloves. 


The hosiery at this establishment is in 
perfect taste and at all prices value for 
the money—commencing from Is. 11d. Fine 
French lace handkerchiefs, too, can be had 
from 1s. 11d., and exquisite real lace handker- 
chiefs, suitable for bridal presents, up to any 
imaginable price. A lace handkerchief used in 
old times to be the invariable accompaniment 
of a ball dress, but now it is only carried in the 
hand once in a lifetidae —on the bridal day. 
But it is worn over and over as a neck finish, 
or as a jabot, and many ladies purchase lace 
handkerchiefs at present that they may utilise 
them for this purpose. 

Mr. Gregg has a great speciality for fans, and 
has a choice collection of antique fans suitable 
for wedding presents. His modern fans are of 
every possible kind, and there is something to 
please every individual taste. His spangled 
fans are particularly worth mention, and he has 
some Empire fans at 1s. 1ld., which are 
wonderfully pretty and artistic. 


CHIFFON. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING SUIT. 


This pattern consists of eight pieces : drawers 
and body in one, back and front yoke, sleeve, 
sleeve band, sailor collar, skirt and belt. In 
cutting, lay the edges marked by triple crosses 
on the lengthwise double fold of material. Put 
the pieces.together according to corresponding 
notches. Join the body and leg seams of 
drawers and body portion by notches; gather 

| upper edge of front and back between double 
crosses and sew the fulness to lower edge of 
back and front yoke by notches. Turn under 
the front edge on line of perforations for 
inturn, and close with buttons and button 
holes in centre front. Arrange a casing at 


waist line on line of perforations and insert o 
draw string in the casing to regulate the fulness 
about the waist. Place the sailor collar on 
neck by notch and roll on line of perforations. 
Join the sleeve, gather upper and lower edges 
between double crosses. Place the fulness on 
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Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. — 
Hem-S8titched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 
Reul Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pa‘r. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 
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Exclusive Veil, Hosiery, Glove and Handkerchisf Manufacturer. 
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FAN SPECIALIST. 


THUR QUEEN SAYS: “GLOVES for hard wear and perfect fit, | have 


Hosiery of English, Irish, and French 


found none equal to those supplied by J. S. ig Fees mueclalite Glove 
f Jepot, oz, New Bond Street. Dral, Grey aml Brown Shades wear 
Production, from 1/114 per pair. chetecteiliy tha Isat,” 
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lower edge between the sleeve band, which is 
folded through the centre on line of perforations. 
‘Sew the sleeve in arm’s eye by notch, placing 
the seam at single perforation at under-arm, 
-and double perforations on upper edge of sleeve, 
at shoulder seam. Join the skirt, finishing a 
— at centre back or on left side if so pre- 
erred; gather the back on upper edge between 
‘double crosses and sew to belt. Finish with 
sash about the waist as seen in engraving or in 
pro aaa way. Quantity of ma 44-in. 
wide. For small size, 10 years old, 4} yards ; 
ee ste fa. years, 5 yards; large size, 
years, y ; extra large size, 16 years, 
53 yards. 


6988.—Laprgs’ aND Misses’ Corset Covers. 


Fine French cambric made these pretty 
waists that are daintily trimmed with em- 
broidered edging and insertion. No. 1 is an 
odd conceit copied from a French model. The 
sha; a accomplished by shoulder seams only, 
ren 


the garment otherwise seamless, a 
feature that recommends it, as it can be 
laundered with ease. The wide back reaches 
to a trifle above the waist line, while the fronts 
are extended to form prettily pointed tabs that 
tie softly across the bust, thereby dispensing 
with buttons and button-holes. The neck is 
cut in ““V"” shape and the free edges. are 
decorated with narrow edging. 2282 
[RNo. 2 is a plain perfectly fitting body, having 
the usual number of seams and double bust 
darts in front and may be cut with a high, 
«<V" ghape or square low neck, perforated 
lines giving the choice of either styles. A box- 
plait finishes the right front and a hem is in 
the left. The closing is in the centre-front 
with button-holes and small 1 buttons. 
The sleeves consist of short full puffs that are 
gathered at the arm hole and at the lower edge 
where the fulness is confined by narrow bands 
of insertion. The sleeves may be simply 
gathered into the arm’s eye and the lower sige 
left to fall in a deep full ruffle if desired, the 
pattern providing for both styles of sleeves 
giving a line of perforations as to the depth of 
the ruffle. 


Fine muslin, cambric, lawn or linen are all 
used for making garments in this style, lace, 
embroidery or fancy stitched bands providing 
suitable trimming. 


To make these corset covers for a lady in 
the medium size will require three-quarters of 
@ yard for No. 1 design, and two and one- 
ards for No. 2 design of 36-inch wide 

The pattern, No. 6983, is cut in 
sizes for a 82, 84, 86, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust 
measure. 


LADY HELP, thoroughly domesticated, re- 
quired, near Hounslow. Comfortable home; assistance 
given.—Apply, by letter, Mrs. A., c/o White, Advertising 
Agents, 90 & 91, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


; All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
gost upon sending 1d. stamp. 


OF ITS . 
SUCCESS. 


There is no doubt that we live in an age of 
worry and excitement, and as the struggle for 
existence is anything but conducive to good 
rs or an appetite that can relish any- 
thing, the palate of the average work-a-day 
individual has to be tickled and tempted in 
a variety of ways. Weare often lectured about 
the evil effects of an over-indulgence in 
tea or coffee, not to mention intoxicatin 
se Lari until many people are bewild 
what to turn to for a beverage, which shall be 
at once agreeable to the taste, and supply the 
desired nourishing and stimulating qualities. 
Public attention has been freely drawn to the 
merits of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as supplying a 
long-felt want in this direction. It is not 
simply a‘cocoa, but a pre on of two or 
three other ingredients, which give it great 
nutritive and invigorating qualities. It is, 
therefore, not merely a pleasant beverage, but 
a food and a tonic in the bargain. Its success 
has certainly been phenomenal, and that is 
perhaps the best warranty for the claim made 
on its behalf, that Vi-Cocoa “has the refresh- 
ing properties of fine tea, the nourishment of 
the best cocoas, a tonic and recuperative force 
possessed by neither, and can be used in all 
cases where tea and coffee are prohibited.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is neither a medicine 
nor a mere thirst-assuager. It is a food at the 
same time that it is a beverage, and thus 
answers a double purpose in the building up of 
the human constitution, and must render it 
highly serviceable to everybody, especially the 
workers in mills and shops of various kinds, 
among whom tea has hitherto been so exces- 
sively drunk; while it has the further advantage 
apparently of being easily digested and of 
agreeing with the most delicate stomach. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d. and 1s. 6d., 
can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. Asa test of its merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to oy address, if, when 
writing (a postcard will do), the reader will 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Wiaes (quoting): ‘‘ There’s nothing like 
leather, you know, old boy.” Waggs: Isn’t 
there, though ? You never saw any of the 
pie-crusts that our new cook turns out.” 

+ eee 

AN artist being asked, ‘‘Is sculpture diffi- 
cult?’ answered, ‘“‘ Well, no! You have only 
to take a block of marble and a chisel and 
knock off all the marble you don’t want.” 


EXTRACT 
OF HERBS 
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The most ralatable, tmr«'-quenching, refreshing. onimating 
tonic drink produzeable. For every OPRN-A\IR WORKER and 
allemolored in Shons, Mills Manutactories and Mines. Agents 
Wanted. Sample Bottle Free 9 Stamps. 2 for 15 Stamps. Of all 
chemists and stores _or of 
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Current Netvs 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Royatry’s Hanprwork.—Although the Prin 
cess Louise is the only member of the Royal 
Family who consistently devotes her artistic 
talent to the Bide aap of painting or sculpture 
for public exhibition, she seems to have com. 
municated her enthusiasm to more than one 
illustrious relative. Among the “craftsmen” 
represented at this year’s exhibition of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association at the 
Albert Hall are ‘the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of York and the Princess Victoria, 
The interest taken by the Princess of Wales in 
the ‘revival of old English handicrafts is well 
known. She is the founder of a highly efficient 
technical school at San ham, and it is in 
the name of that institution that her Royal 

hness makes her contribution to the art 
work of these annual shows. This year's ex. 
hibition is the most encouraging that the 
association have yet brought together. More 
than a hundred classes now at work in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are represented 
by examples of work in such various arts and 
industries as wood- , inlaying, metal 

repousee, basket-making, leather-work, spinning, 
weaving, and embroidering. : 
* x 

Mrs. Watkins, AUTHORISED Woman War 
CoRRESPONDENT.—The Toronto: Mail says :— 
“This city has the distinction of sending 

the only reco woman war correspondent 
to report the hostilities between the United 
States and Spain. Mrs. K. B. Watkins, 
known throughout Canada under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Kit,’ is the woma= editor of the Daily 
Mail and Empire, of this city. ‘Kit,’ 
as she is universally known here, came 
to this country from Ireland a few years ago. 
She wrote some sketches for the Mail. Her 
sketches of the Canadian House of Commons 
attracted much attention, and her work at the 
Chicago World’s Fair and at Queen Victoria's 
diamond jubilee enhanced her reputation. Mrs. 
Watkins intended to go to the front with the 
other war correspondents on one of the press 
despatch boats, but when she got to New York 
she found that those having charge of the enter- 
prise refused to entertain her proposition to sail 
with the fleet, and she is now in Washington. 
Mrs. Watkins has two attractive children at 
local colleges. Her husband was a British 
Army officer.” 
* * 

THE LaFAyeTTE “Home” FoR GIRLS IN 
Paris.—There is in Paris an institution or home 
—so-called, we believe, to avoid taxation—the 
Lafayette Home, 187, rue de la Pompe. This 
home was founded by the late Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans, presumably to aid English and American 
women who are unable to pay the usual prices, 
and are supposed to be doingso. Young women 
who reside in the home pay from 5 francs to 8 
francs per day, without lights, heat or baths. 
A commission is made on laundry, and all ser- 
vice charged extra. Now this is quite fair if 
one is not regarded as an object of charity, but 
a bit high for one who is supposed to be under 
the wing of the late Thomas W. Evans. Why 
is it called a home ? 

* & * 

Leeps Women’s Surrrace Society.—The 
annual meeting of this society took place recently 
in the Lecture Hall of the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Education, Albion-street, Mrs. 
Eddison prosiclng. In the course of a report 
submitted by Mrs. B. G. Heald, the hon. sec., 
mention was made of the work of the National 
Union of Woman’s Suffrage and of the steps 
taken to secure a place in Parliament this ses- 
sion for a Woman’s Suffrage Bill. Mrs. Heald 
also gave a detailed account of the work done 
in the city. In concluding the report she said 
the ever increasing activity of women on all 
sides of political life betokened a great change 
in the public mind; the once common state- 
ment that women had nothing to do with 
politics was being dissipated, and it was with 
fresh hope and confidence that they appealed 
for support. Supplementing this statement 
Mrs, Heald remarked that their society had now 

1150 members. It was a great drawback that 
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the supporters of Woman's Suffrage were lacking 
in bravery. Many women she knew were in 
favour of Woman’s Suffrage, but had not the 
courage to confess it; perhaps it was they 
were afraid of being chaffed. If they were 
to show a brave front they must stand close 
together and refuse to allow the matter to be 
‘treated as frivolous. She had heard women 
give various reasons why they were of opinion 
‘that they ought not to have a vote, but none 
of them had said ‘I cannot expect to have a 
vote: Iam so inferior to man.” If a woman 
-did say that, it would only be because she 
desired to please the man with whom she was 
brought in association, and not because she 
really believed it. Mrs. Ford, the hon. treasurer, 
read a statement of accounts which showed a 
mall balance in hand. Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford 
propor the adoption of the report and 

alance-sheet. In seconding, Mrs. Brunton 
suggested that they should avoid comparing 
men with women. God made woman as a 
helpmeet to man, and it was because she be- 
lieved an interest in politics and the affairs 
of the nation helped her to the better fulfil- 
ment of that duty that she supported the 
movement. Councillor Heald spoke in sup- 
port, and the motion was adopted. A vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Eddison concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


Onur Open Columns. 

(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNaL. 

Dear Mapam,—May I also add my protest 
to that of Mary Auld, against the position men 
have assumed towards women in the churches ? 
‘Notwithstanding many Scriptural promises of 
the out-pouring of the Spirit on the sons and 
daughters of God—that women shall publish 
the gospel—‘' Great is the company of the 
women who publish it” --still, beyond the 
collecting of money and the getting-up of 
bazaars, there is little or no scope for the 
religious enthusiasm of women in any church, 
' excepting the Salvation Army; and I have 
heard the head of that organisation ascribe his 
wonderful success to the position and influence 
which women hold in it. 

Indeed, the tyranous usurpation of authority 
over women and their subjection to men is 
entirely unwarranted by the Word of God, and 
utterly unscriptural. 

The much-quoted words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Wives 
obey your husbands,” divorced from their con- 
text ‘‘in the Lord,” are used by the churches 
at the hymeneal altar to impose upon women 
& most sacred vow whereby she forswears the 
use of conscience, will, and judgment at the 
bidding of a man of any character or no charac- 
ter, perhaps the biggest scoundrel in the world. 

The fallacy of the whole thing lies in the fact 
that a man may be “‘in the Lord” to-day and 
not to-morrow, and that St. Paul is addressing 
not the world in general, but ‘Saints of the 
Church,” “them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus,” the faithful in Christ Jesus, both men 
and women. He forbids marriage altogether 
excepting “in the Lord.” 

Other portions of his epistles, in which he 
seems to give the husband almost divine pre- 
rogatives, he prefaces by the words, “TI 
speak this not by command of the Lord,” and 
truly there is nothing of the sort in Christ’s 
teaching, not a word. It is merely a man’s 
notion, a man who, in his own words, ‘‘ magni- 
fied his office,” and, I may add, his sex. 

He exonerates children from obedience to 
parents not ‘‘in the Lord.” ‘Children obey 
your parents in the Lord.” Even they are 
credited with discernment to perceive the rela- 
tion their parents hold to God before they 
render obedience; but a woman may be kissed 
or kicked into submission to the will of any 
man—the most wicked—and there is no tribunal, 
no court of appeal, no redress for her from any 
quarter, the church and the law alike looking 
on in benign approval, upholding the man. 
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Such injustice may be the will of man; but do | I can assure you that I returned to England 


not let us deceive ourselves, it is the antipodes 
of the will of God; yet we pray daily, ‘“‘ Thy 
will be done, O Lord.” 

Yes, it is wonderful how the Church has 
twisted these words of the Apostle, and given 
them a meaning and a use the furthest from 
his thoughts ; but other words of God in 
women’s favour we never hear of in church 
or out of it. 

Take Exodus xxii. 16, for example. Here we 
have the clear command of God, that if a man 
seduces @ woman he must marry her. 

Do we find the Church upholding this com- 
mand of God, or enforcing it ? 

On the contrary, the male culprit suffers no 
contumely ; proudly lifts his head in senate or 
forum, church or market; enters the best 
society; marries, perhaps, the sweetest, holiest 
of women, the hem of whose ent he is not 
fit to touch, while his victim is hounded from 
decent companionship to lower and lower depths 
—lost, soul and body. 

And other and more terrible wrongs are 
inflicted on womanhood, yet no voice is raised 
in senate or church, from the learned, the 
good, or the wise—all acquiesce in this shame- 

ul wickedness. Silence is consent. To con- 
sent to any sin is to be guilty of it. In law, 
the receiver of stolen goods is in the same 
position as the thief. Life and property are 
sacred in England. The sixth and eighth 
Commandments are vigorously enforced, but 
the Word of God concerning women is trampled 
under foot of men. When will the Church of 
Christ come forward ‘‘to undo the heavy 
burden to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break every yoke’ ? Tet it begin, in God's 
name, with the wrongs of women—thousands 
of years of wrong—io every country and in 
every clime; for, in spite of our advanced 
civilisation and so-called Christianity, woman 
remains the legal and legitimate prey of man. 
—I am, yours very truly, ‘s ALPHA,” 


SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I perceive that the delegates 
of the B.W.T.A. did not think it a proper 
subject to follow ‘‘The Sacrament” with the 
total abstinence principle for which they are 
existing. ‘‘The most sacred and solemn part 
of their religious worship’’ is the way some 
seem to have described their appreciation of 
the ceremony. This means, in the light of 
present day knowledge on the subject of 
alcohol and of ourselves, that they approach 
Him they worship, to secure His love and 
protection, through an act that may condemn 
others, who equally belong to Him, to per- 
dition. We are taught by the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, that it is not only 
the self-esteemed worshippers for whom God 
has regard. There is nothing to show but that, 
motherlike, God does not most actively love His 
weak ones; then how must He receive this holo- 
caust of them from His more fortunate world- 
blessed worshippers? Will He be quite sure to 
regard it as good worship; or will He think, 
“What measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you’? Christ is reported, when on earth, 
to have said that thing. 

Of ber who cleverly shelved the motion to 
reinstate the department, one may say, that if 
she be indeed a member of the Society of 
Friends, she must have a principle to advocate 
that should be based on something solid. So 
the B.W.T.A. for the present fail to use their 
utmost efforts to remove a stumblingblock.— 
Yours truly. Anoy! 


CYCLING DRESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNat. 

Dgear Mapam.—I have read your leading 
article of the 26th ult., in reference to the 
persecution of a lady cyclist, and, though I do 
not sympathise with the action of the landlord 
of the White Horse Hotel, Dorking, I entirely 
disagree with the paragraph in reference to the 
dress worn by the I'rench ladies. After 
residing in Paris for some months, during 
which time I had frequent opportunities of 
observing the cycling dress worn by Parisiennes, 


firmly convinced that a well-made skirt, pro- 
vided it be short, is just as suitable for cycling, 
and infinitely more becoming, than any divided 
skirt or bloomers that I have ever seen. I do 
not consider that a woman can clothe herself 
advantageously in man’s attire.—Yours faith- 
fully, A Lapy Cyc.ist. 


THE HYDE CASE. 
THREE TIMES REPORTED DEAD. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Ashton Reporter was 
deputed quite recently by the editor of his 
journal to investigate a case at Hyde, Cheshire, 
the circumstances of which gave promise of 
much interest. He p ed to 88, Man- 
chester-road, Hyde, and entering the shop, 
inquired for Mr. Edward Wood. A he: 

** good pean ” attracted his attention to a 
sturdy old gentleman greg | by the counter. 

“You are surely not Mr. Edward Wood, who 
has recently had 
a severe attack of 
paralysis?” 

‘“‘T am,” he re- 
plied, ‘ though 
you're not the first 
that’s been sur- 

And this, in his — 
own intelligent 
words, is the story 
the old gentleman 
then rela 

‘*T was 75 years 
Z of age laat August. 
For some years, 
when living at 
Rochdale, I 
suffered from 
sciatica, and doctors attended me, but I became 
worse instead of better. In despair I ceased to 
take their physic, when a young man advised 
me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I did so, and soon began to feel better 
—in fact, after taking five boxes I threw my 
sticks away, and pronounced myself cured. I 
fairly danced. with joy, for I was able to get 
back to my work after having been laid up 
helpless for months. 

‘* We then removed to Hyde, and my health 
kept good until November last, when I had a 
stroke of pardlysis, which rendered my limbs 
useless. I lay like a login bed for over a month, 
and the physic I took gave meno relief. I felt 
myself gradually sinking, when my wife said: 
‘We'll try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills again.’ She 
got a box, and in less than a fortnight I felt 
much stronger, while after a month had elapsed 
I was able to get out of bed and use my limbs. 
A day or so later I came downstairs and got 
about the house. That was the result of seven 
boxes. Since then I have been able to walk up 
to the barber's, and I help in the shop again 
now. I regard my cure as miraculous, for I 
never expected to come downstairs again. Why, 
it was reported three times that I was dead.” 
‘But tell me this. Are you firmly convinced 
ve Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have saved your 

ife ?” 

‘*T am,” the old man replied, ‘as surely as I 
believe my name to be Edward Wood.” 

Mr. Wood's hearty appearance may be judged 
from the above faithful sketch made from a 
photograph, and truly his recovery seems like 
a miracle, but it is a miracle in which all can 
believe, because it has a scientific cause in Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, which, by acting on the 
nervous system, went at once to the root of the 
mischief. They are a splendid nerve and spinal 
tonic, and thus have cured many cases of 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, and 
nervous headache. They also cure rheumatism, 
sciatica, anemia or impoverished blood, 
consumption, erysipelas, St. Vitus’ dance, 
rickets, and indigestion. They are obtainable 
of all chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, +46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 
Qs. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d., but are genuine 
only when bearing the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, printed in red on the 
pink wrapper. 260° 
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adbury’s 
Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Pure Cocoa js a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &c., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale. 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 
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THE HYGIENIC HOME & ct LLEGE 12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C, 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE This First-Class Temperance Hote! is centrally situate’ for 


Late a gee sceininy in pweaien ore business or pleasure in the heart of the City, 
ygiene, Cookery, &c t the end of the course 
ts are found for successful stndents, with salaries ree 


HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


i ~~“ sa aggro ag eee a a rom £40 to £60 per annum. Age 18 to 30. _ Telegrayhic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
aah ion for in , Music lence, an cl hata ay are ie : 
xaminations. Bracin air, every home comfort. DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are a. @. cae NG, Paorant ce 


received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- [UFRACOMBE.— GRANVILLE BOARDING 


* * HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure | bracing air, 45 bedrooms, billiards, comfort, sociability, 
food, and out-door occupations. Cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 
House. W. R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


Foreign pupils received ; entire charge taken, 
if required. References :—Rev. G. 8. Barrett, 
D D., Gordon Saunders, Esq., Mus. Doc. Fees, 
40-60 Guineas per annum. Address—PrincrPaL, 
Connaveut House, ATTLEBOROUGH, NORFOLK. Send postcard for particulars to— 
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BOURNEMOUTH. Worcestershire. scenery, Surrey s. Contains three bedrooms (beds for 


five) and servant's attic; drawing and dining rooms 
study, bath room, h. and c., piano, books; good servant 
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House. PE lectric Light. Excellent Onin | ovtec toes Turkish Baths. Lock-up for ee eee EAS8TBOURNE. Comfortable Apartments on 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Specie | iiss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. the sea front. Apply—Mrs. F. Horsnar, 


boarding terms. Apply—Manacrness. Telegrams: COMFORT. 89 Royal Parade. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 
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